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ARTICLES 


Officer Training in the Soviet Navy 


RALPH KENNEDY* 


One of the outstanding features of the postwar development of the Soviet 
armed forces has been the rapid expansion of the Navy. Between 1945 and 
1953 the Soviet Navy more than doubled in size, and is still growing. This 
increase has necessitated a step-up in the number of trained personnel, while 
the introduction of new equipment has made improvements in the level of 
technical training an essential. At present officers are trained at a number of 
higher and secondary naval schools run by the Chief Administration for Naval 


[raining Institutions. Following is a brief outline of the activities and functions 
of some of the more important of them. 


Preparatory and Intermediate Schools 


Preparatory Schools. Prior to 1950, there were naval preparatory schools in 
the USSR in Saratov, Leningrad, and Vladivostok. Founded immediately 
after the war, they accepted pupils who had graduated from the seven-year 
school and offered three-year courses, which included, in addition to the normal 
secondary school curriculum, several naval subjects such as seamanship, naval 
organization, and the fundamentals of navigation. The teaching of military 
affairs and seamanship was of a very high standard. 

At the schools the cadets were provided with uniforms and food, together 
with an allowance of 75 rubles per month. Discipline was fairly rigid. In the 
difficult years immediately after the. war these schools enabled many youths 
from poor families to receive an education which they otherwise could not 
have had. The teaching staffs were civilian except for the instructors of 
naval subjects, while the officers, from the head of the schools down to the 
company commander, were naval specialists. The chief petty officers and lower 
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ised generally on his own personal experience. This is the first of two articles written fur the Bulletin on the Soviet Navy 
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administrative personnel were chief petty officers who were serving beyond 
the normal enlistment period. Graduates received a special diploma and were 
permitted to enter the higher naval schools without taking the usual entrance 
and medical examinations. They were also permitted to select their own special 
fields of study. 

Despite the tremendous resources poured into the preparatory schools, 
they were not a success; and, as a result, in 1950 the Soviet government decided 
to close them down. 


The Nakhimov Schools. The so-called Nakhimov schools, which differ 
somewhat from the naval preparatory schools, were organized during World 
War II for boys who had completed the fourth grade. The courses, which last 
six years, include, in addition to the normal subjects, a rough outline of artillery, 
mine and torpedo warfare, and other naval subjects. Particular attention is 
paid to seamanship, while English, physical training, and such general features 
as behavior in public and dancing are also stressed. In summer the cadets go 
to camps or small schooners (of 150—200 tons displacement). 

The Nakhimov schools, like the Suvorov, were officially designed for 
children whose fathers had fallen during the war. In fact, however, most ot 
their students are sons of high-ranking officers or upper-level Party and gov- 
ernment officials. This considerably complicates the work of the teachers, 
especially as the influential relatives of the pupils constantly interfere. Con- 
sequently, class discipline is very poor, and the pupils become even more un- 
manageable as they grow older. The regulations governing military conduct 
are not strictly observed. Thus, for example, although cadets from the higher 
military and naval schools should be saluted this is not done. 

The education the cadets receive is divorced from real life and is based on the 
traditions of the pre-Revolutionary Russian Navy, adapted to conform to Com- 
munist doctrine. Attention is paid primarily to the Russian people’s great histori- 
cal mission and much is made of the cadets’ role as the backbone of the Soviet 
fleet, an emphasis that tends to increase their haughtiness. 

Frequent excursions to warships are arranged. The senior grades of the Lenin- 
grad Nakhimov school take turns living on board the famous cruiser “Aurora,” 
which is permanently moored at the school. To give the students an opportunity 
of practicing their good manners, balls are arranged to which girls from local 
secondary schools are invited. Much attention is given to political work, and 
most cadets are members of the Komsomol. Upon graduation the cadets receive 
a special certificate of proficiency. After a summer leave they go on to an academy 
where they are entitled to chose their own specialties. 

Generally speaking this system of education and training has not been success- 
ful, and it is quite likely that the Nakhimov schools would have been closed 
down had they not been so well known both at home and abroad. 


Intermediate Naval Schools. These schools, designed to train officer cadres for 
the various technical branches, have not increased in number since the war, due 
mainly to the greater demands now made on the specialist officer. Because the 
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irriculums of the intermediate schools are very restricted and do not meet 
resent-day demands, the network of higher specialist naval schools is being 
<tended, with the intermediate schools training specialists for the subsidiary 
ranches of the Navy. Examples are the Kronstadt Mine and Torpedo School, the 
dessa Naval Medical School, and the Kiev Naval Political School. They accept, 
1 a three-year course, boys who have graduated from a seven-year school. The 
vel of instruction is somewhat low, because the best teachers are taken by the 
igher naval schools, although the high degree of specialization offers some 
ympensation. While officers from these establishments can, on the whole, meet 
1e demands made on them in their particular fields, their general knowledge is 
nsatisfactory. The deficiencies become apparent when graduates are employed 
1 branches other than the ones in which they have been trained, which happens 
ither frequently. 

As a rule, officers graduate from these schools with the rank of lieutenant, * 
ist as do graduates from the higher naval schools, but their chances of promotion 
re limited because they have only a secondary education. Thus, an officer in the 
nedical service with a secondary education is qualified only as a medical assistant 
ind can be appointed to a position no higher than chief medical officer of a 

destroyer orthe equivalent; a political indoctrination officer can reach only the 
position of deputy political commander of a destroyer or the equivalent. Further 
promotion is dependent on higher specialist education. 


Higher Naval Schools 


Higher Schools for Combat Officers. Prior to World War II the Soviet Navy 
obtained a supply of combat officers from three higher naval schools: Frunze in 
Leningrad, Pacific in Vladivostok, Caspian in Baku. Together they provided 
about one thousand officers per year, which was sufficient at the time. Since the 
war, however, the rapid growth of the Navy has necessitated a rapid increase 
in the supply of officers and petty officers. Recruiting the latter did not present 
any particular problem, as there were many wartime sailors and petty officers 
willing to extend their tours of duty. However, it was more difficult to find 
enough regular officers, since the training establishments could not meet the 
demand: consequently, it was decided to extend the network ofall types of schools, 
including those specializing in combat training. 

During the period 1947-50 the following higher naval schools training 
combat officers were founded: Ordzhonikidze in Arkhangelsk, First Baltic in 
Leningrad, Second Baltic in Kaliningrad, and Nakhimov Black Sea in Sevastopol. 
These schools turn out some 1,400 officers per year. 

As a tule, prior to 1951 all these schools offered general training and graduated 
officers with the rank of lieutenant. The lack of specialization was a serious 
shortcoming. Graduates were assigned to posts as artillery or torpedo officers, 
navigators, and so on, and almost without exception found the work difficult, 
since at the schools they had acquired only a superficial knowledge of the subjects 
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involved. They were forced to study at night to fill in the gaps. Fatigue, in 
sufficient knowledge, and nervousness—the result of constant supervision fron 
above and the inability to use one’s own initiative—led to mistakes and frequen: 
accidents. The accident rate in the Soviet Navy increased considerably, partl 
for these reasons and partly through the influx of badly-trained enlisted personne! 

The situation forced the naval chiefs of staff and the Naval Ministry, the: 
still in existence, to alter the training program. Departments of navigation 
artillery, and mine and torpedo training were instituted and correspondin; 
amendments made to the curriculum, invoiving a considerable extension of th 
field of study in each subject. This system, with slight modifications, has bee: 
retained to date. An example of the modifications introduced was the proposa 
to make each department an administrative and combat entity. At present, th: 
unit is the class, and the companies of all the departments of a given class ar 
combined under a single command. This applies only to the combat trainin; 
schools; engineering and other specialist establishments have maintained th« 
departmental division on the administrative and combat level. For classwork thx 
companies in each department are combined under the deputy heads of th« 
teaching courses. In daily life— parades, guard duty, alerts—the companies ar 
combined under the control of the course heads. 


After Stalin’s death in 1953 the collective leadership which succeeded hin 
made considerable changes in the apparatus for controlling the Soviet armec 
forces. The Naval Ministry was absorbed by the Ministry of Defense, headed 
first by Bulganin until 1955, then by Zhukov, and now by Malinovsky. Shortl\ 
afterwards the first Soviet hydrogen bombs were produced, and missile develop 
ment began on a large scale. 

The result was a fundamental change in Soviet military and naval doctrine 
In the Navy the emphasis was switched to building up a submarine fleet supplied 
with missiles with atomic or hydrogen warheads. Many more trained submarine 
officers were thus needed for the large numbers of submarines under construction. 
In 1953 the First and Second Baltic Higher Naval Schools were reorganized as 
submarine schools, although their location, the number of cadets, and training 
personnel remained the same. However, as the first trained submarine officers 
were not due to graduate until 1955, 150 officers who had graduated in 1953 
from the ordinary naval combat training schools, mainly the Frunze schools, 
were given supplementary eight-month courses for submarine officers. Five 
months of the program were spent on theory and the remaining three on practical! 
training. In the next 18 months a further hundred officers were trained ot 
submarine duties. These measures overcame the shortage. Since then the appear 
ance of new weapons has seen two further changes. In 1954 a department ot 
thermonuclear weapons was opened at the Leningrad Higher Marine Engineering 
School, while in 1956 the Nakhimov Black Sea Higher Naval School was reorgan- 
ized to train officers for handling missiles fired from ships. 


Higher Marine Engineering Schools. Before the war there was only one higher 
marine engineering school (Dzerzhinsky in Leningrad), which is still the main 
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aining center for engineering officers for duty on board ship. It is divided 
ito various departments: Diesel, steam, electrical engineering, gas turbine, and 
\ipbuilding. The latter, the most difficult to enter because of the tremendous 
ympetition, trains specialists for those Soviet shipyards engaged in naval 
struction. Each class comprises 120 cadets, and the school graduates more 
an 400 engineering officers for sea duty each year. 

The postwar growth of the Soviet Navy also led to a shortage of officers 
pable of maintaining marine power installations. Immediately after the war a 
igher marine engineering school was opened at Pushkino, near Leningrad, as a 
ranch of the Dzerzhinsky school, and in 1953 another was opened in Gollandiya 
say, near Sevastopol. Both schools train specialists in the maintenance of steam, 
iesel, and gas turbine equipment. 

The organization of training and classwork is similar to that in the naval 
ymbat training establishments, the only difference being that the course lasts 
ve years and eight months rather than four years. The administrative and training 

livision is the faculty, not the class, and the graduates not only have to pass 
(ate examinations in the subjects they are studying but also defend a thesis 
itter the fashion of the civilian higher technical institutes. 


Specialist Higher Naval Schools. The Leningrad Higher Engineering School is 
me of the best technical training institutions in the country. It has six depart- 
ments covering the various branches of naval construction and fortification. 
lhe school accepts pupils with a secondary education for a course lasting five 
ears and eight months, including the time needed to take the state examinations 
and defend a thesis. The number of cadets is more than 2,000. 

This college trains officers for service in naval shore establishments, designing 
ganizations, and construction and assembly units, and hence the degree of 
»hysical fitness required of entrants is comparatively low. On the other hand, 
the school is justly renowned for its high educational standard. Consequently, 
the competition for entrance is very great. The cadets do their summer practical 
work not on board ship, but in camp near Zelenogorsk, approximately 70 kilo- 
neters from Leningrad. Here they practice building various types of fortification. 
The school graduates officers with the rank of lieutenant engineer. 


The Leningrad Naval Medical School. This school trains medical officers for 
service both on board ship and in shore establishments. The training period 
lasts six years and students are accepted for the entrance examinations after they 
have completed the ten-year school or if they already have a medical diploma. 
Kor the first two years trainees have the rank of cadet (Aarsant) and are on the 
same footing as ordinary seamen. In the third year they are given the rank of 
junior lieutenant, and from this time onwards are called students (s/ushatel). This 
entitles them to private apartments outside the school, and they enjoy other 
officers’ privileges. At different stages during the course they are promoted to 
lieutenant and then senior lieutenant. The best graduates receive the rank of 
commander, junior grade. Practical work is done both in shore medical estab- 
lishments and on board ship. 











Another way of entry into the Navy as a qualified medical officer is via the 
naval departments of civil medical institutes, such as exist at the First and Secon | 
Leningrad Medical Institutes. Students in these departments wear a naval cadet s 
uniform, receive the same rations and pay as cadets. Their status is more th: t 
of a student than of a cadet, but they are free from the student’s financial problem:. 
The rank they receive on graduating depends on their academic records. 

The Higher Naval Radar School. Located at Petrodvorets, near Leningrac , 
this school trains officers in the use of radar equipment on board ship and i1 
coastal installations, primarily for antiaircraft defense and the naval air force. 
Youths with a secondary or secondary technical education are accepted for \ 
training period lasting five years and eight months, again including the stat: 
examination and the defense of a thesis. Practical work takes place on rada1- 
equipped ships and coastal units. Graduates receive the rank of lieutenart 
engineer. 

The Higher Naval Radio School. Located at Pushkino, this school is run 01 
the same lines as the radar school, except that students specialize in radio equir- 
ment. Graduates also receive the rank of lieutenant engineer. 

The Riga Artillery School for Coastal Defense. This school accepts youths wit 
a secondary education for a course lasting four years. Practical work is done a\ 
coastal defense batteries and fortresses. Graduates receive the rank of lieutenan:. 

The Naval Quartermaster School. Located at Vyborg, this school accepts 
secondary school graduates for a course lasting three years. The cadets d 
practical work both on board ship and at shore units. The school prepare 
specialists with an all-round knowledge of finance and all branches of supply. 
The class schedule covers far too much ground, and as a result standards are low 
Graduates receive the rank of lieutenant. 

Schools for Marines. These schools are under naval control, but the cadet 
wear army uniforms and the accent is on military rather than naval subjects 
The schools accept pupils with a secondary education and graduates receive th« 
rank of lieutenant, marines. 

The Leningrad Higher Marine Engineering School. In 1949 an engineering depart 
ment was set up at the Frunze Higher Naval School. Each class consisted o! 
one company of about 100 cadets, which was split up into artillery and mine and 
torpedo design. However, the classes were too small to meet the Navy’s long 
term plans, so in 1951 the department was transferred to the Leningrad Palacc 
of Soviets and the present school formed. It now has about 2,000 cadets studying 
one of five special fields: artillery, mines and torpedos, thermonuclear weapons 
missiles, and chemical warfare. In 1956 the missile department was transferrec 
to the Nakhimov Black Sea Higher Naval School. 

The first cadets graduated in the autumn of 1954 with the rank of lieutenan: 
engineer. Some were sent to help relieve the shortage of designers, others t 
serve as naval representatives at factories, where they have to draw up acceptanc: 
papers and check the quality of production. Although the graduates do most oi 
their work at shore establishments, they enjoy the privileges of ship-based officers 
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Higher Naval Aviation Schools. These schools train officers as naval bomber, 
ghter, reconnaissance, or torpedo-plane pilots, and the cadets are divided into 
vo categories according to whether they are to serve in jet or propeller-driven 
ircraft. The schools accept pupils with a secondary education, and the standard 
f physical fitness demanded is very high. The course lasts four years, ending 
vith state examinations. Practical work is carried out with Naval Air Force 
nits. On graduating the cadets are given the rank of lieutenant, and are rated 
lots, third class. 

The Engels Higher Naval Political School. Located in Leningrad, this school 

the main training center for naval political officers. The cadets are disliked 
v those of other naval schools, since, although the four-year course is easy and 
iscipline quite slack, on graduating political officers frequently receive a better 
vosition than the graduates from other schools. At the same time their respon- 
ibilities are fewer, and, in fact, they are sometimes considered mere parasites. 
he school accepts only former ordinary seamen and petty officers who have distin- 
uished themselves during their period of service as active Party or Komsomol 
vorkers. As a rule, their age ranges from 26 to 30. Social sciences are widely 
tudied; naval subjects are only superficially treated so that the graduates will 
ave some knowledge of the Navy. On graduating the cadets are given the rank 
f lieutenant. 

The Naval Section of the Military Department of the Leningrad Conservatory. This 
chool, which is very small, with only about 200 men in six classes, trains band- 
vasters. Graduates of secondary schools are accepted for a course lasting six 
ears. Life there is similar to that in the naval departments of the medical insti- 
ites. Graduates receive a bandmaster’s diploma, and their rank depends on their 
legree of proficiency. 

Language Schools. Prior to June 1956 all language officers were trained at the 
Soviet Army Foreign Language Institute. Officers graduating with the rank of 
unior lieutenant or lieutenant were transferred to the Navy if needed, and given 

corresponding naval rank. In 1956 the Institute closed down, and since then 
inguage specialists have been trained by civilian foreign language institutes and 
lepartments, whose students undergo a number of two-monthly periods of 
nilitary training during their summer vacation. On finishing they either enter 
he regular Army or Navy as language specialists or receive the rank of lieutenant 
reserve) and take up civilian employment. 

Naval Legal Schools. Legal officers’ training is similar to that of language 
officers. Until 1956, when it was closed, the Soviet Army Juridical Academy was 
responsible. Now the regular university law institutes and departments are used. 


Hydrographic Schools. Prior to 1941 only the Ordzhonikidze Higher Naval 
Hydrographic School trained hydrographic officers. In 1941 the school was 
-losed down and a hydrographic department organized in its place at the Frunze 
Higher Naval School. Between 1944 and 1955 this department turned out 
\00 officers a year in courses lasting four years. The regulations governing entry 
o this department were the same as for the others at the school. Graduates 
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Russian 


Admiral flota 


Admiral 
Inzhener-admiral 


Vitse-admiral 
Inzhener-vitse-admiral 


Kontr-admiral 
Inzhener-kontr-admiral 


Kapitan 1-go ranga 
Inzhener-kapitan 1-go ranga 


Kapitan 2-go ranga 
Inzhener-kapitan 2-go ranga 


Kapitan 3-go ranga 
Inzhener-kapitan 3-go ranga 


Kapitan-leitenant 
Inzhener-kapitan-leitenant 


Starshy leitenant 
Starshy inzhener-leitenant 


Leitenant 
Inzhener-leitenant 


Mladshy leitenant 
Mladshy inzhener-leitenant 


Soviet Naval Ranks 


Translation 


Fleet Admiral 


Admiral 
Admiral Engineer 


Vice Admiral 
Vice Admiral Engineer 


Rear Admiral 
Rear Admiral Engineer 


Captain 
Captain Engincer 


Commander, Senior Grade 
Commander Engineer, Senior Grade 


Commander, Junior Grade 
Commander Engineer, Junior Grade 


Lieutenant Commander 
Lieutenant Commander Engineer 


Senior Lieutenant 
Senior Lieutenant Engineer 


Lieutenant 
Lieutenant Engineer 


Junior Lieutenant 
Junior Lieutenant Engineer 


NOTE: The Soviet Navy does not have an equivalent rank to the American Commodore. 


Approximate American Equivale: 


Fleet Admiral 


Admiral 


Vice Admiral 


Rear Admiral 


Captain 


Commander 


No Equivalent 


Lieutenant Commande: 


Licutenant 


Licutenant (jg) 


Ensign 





received the rank of lieutenant, and had training in hydrography, geodesy, topo- 
gtaphy, and aerial photography. The approach was somewhat superficial. In 
1952 the military department of the Makarov Higher Arctic Sea School was 
founded and the same year graduated a group of 25 trained hydrographic officers 
with the rank of lieutenant engineer. None of these men knew they were to be 
drafted into the Navy until two weeks before graduation. They had trained fo: 
six years for a civil profession, and had had no intention of becoming officers. 
They promptly “mutinied,” but administrative and Party pressure soon brought 
them to heel. At present this department is the only one in the USSR training 
officers specializing in hydrography. Courses last five years and eight months 
In 1954 the school was merged with the Leningrad Higher Navigation School 
and is now called the Leningrad Admiral Makarov Higher School of Navigation. 
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In 1953 a Higher Naval Hydrographic School was founded at Gatchina, near 
eningrad. It had five departments: hydrography, geodesy, topography, aerial 
hotography, and navigational equipment. Courses lasted five years and eight 
ionths. The school turned out 500 highly qualified hydrographic officers each 
sar. Graduates received the rank of lieutenant engineer. However, the number 
f hydrographic officers available proved far in excess of requirements, and the 
chool was closed in 1956. 

The Higher Naval School for Border Forces. Situated in Leningrad, this school 
ains combat naval officers for warships engaged in border patrol. The school 
ikes youths with a secondary education for four-year courses. The cadets are 
istinguished by green borders to the epaulets of their uniform. Graduates 
eceive the rank of lieutenant. In the event of war the border service officers 
vould form an experienced fighting nucleus, well acquainted with the region in 
vhich the initial fighting would likely take place. 


It can be seen from this outline that the Soviet Navy has an extensive and 
vell-developed system for training naval officers. The significance of the system 
cannot be underestimated; for every year it provides thousands of physically 
fit and more or less well-trained officers. Hence the Soviet government is able 
to replace the older regular officers and increase the size of the Navy at a rapid rate. 





The Soviet Communist Party in Search of a New Strategy 


HERMAN ACHMINOV 


One of the most characteristic features of the Soviet government’s present 
“peace offensive,” that is, Bulganin’s recent series of letters and Khrushchev’s 
speech of January 22, 1958, is its internal inconsistency. On the one hand, 
individual proposals are made which could be taken as a sign of the Soviet 
leaders’ desire to relieve international tension; on the other, there are certain 
features which throw doubt on the sincerity of the Soviets’ avowed desire ot 
obtaining results through serious negotiations. These include the Kremlin’s 
negative attitude to Western proposals that care be taken to prepare the ground 
in advance for a meeting of heads of state, such unusual technical procedure as 
dispatching a second batch of notes before answers had been received to the first, 
and, most important of all, the naked threats contained in Bulganin’s letters and 
Khrushchev’s speech. 

This contradiction in the Soviet leaders’ present diplomatic maneuvering has 
given rise to many, often mutually exclusive interpretations of the significance 
of different Soviet measures. Some observers consider Moscow’s present policy 
to be more or less the beginning of a new era; others see in it only a propaganda 
maneuver. The mistake made by the more extreme adherents of either view is 
that they examine the Soviet leaders’ behavior in a vacuum, divorced from the 
international situation and the developments taking place within the Soviet 
Union itself. Their behavior should rather be examined as a stage in the develop- 
ment of Soviet policy in general, and of Communist ideology in particular. 


There is clearly a definite connection between modifications of ideological 
tenets and the Soviet leaders’ actions. The main theoretical basis of the Soviet 
government’s current foreign policy appears to be a modified version of changes 
already made in some of the theses put forward by Stalin in October 1952 in his 
book Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, which was written in connec- 
tion with the convocation of the Nineteenth Party Congress, and in his con- 
cluding speech at this congress. In some instances, the theses are being dropped 
altogether, in others, developed in some way. However, the changes are 
closely linked with practical requirements—the demands of the foreign and 
domestic political situation. 


Continuity in the Development of Communist Ideology 


As we have already mentioned, the ultimate basis of the present interpretation 
of Marxism—Leninism were the theses advanced by Stalin in the fall of 1952 in 
connection with the Nineteenth Party Congress. 
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Possibly the most important feature of this congress was Stalin’s decision to 
dimit openly that one of the Soviet government’s basic aims is the struggle for 
world-wide Communist revolution, and that the Kremlin had supported 
reign Communist parties in the past and would continue to do so in the future. 


Contrary to the established custom, Stalin did not read the Central Committee 
‘port at the Nineteenth Party Congress; he restricted himself to a short con- 
uding speech devoted exclusively to problems of the world Communist 
volution. He said: 

It would be a mistake to think that, having become a mighty force, our Party 
is no longer in need of support. That is not true. Our Party and our country have 
always needed, and will need, the confidence, the sympathy, and the support of the 
fraternal peoples abroad. . 

Naturally, our Party cannot remain indebted to the fraternal parties, and it 
must in its turn render support to them.... As we know, that is exactly what it 
is doing... 

Those Communist, democratic, and workers’ and peasants’ parties which have 
not yet come to power . . . are deserving of particular attention. . . . But it is not as 
hard for them to work as it was for us, the Russian Communists, in the period of 
tsarism. ... However, the Russian Communists stood their ground, were not 
daunted by difficulties, and achieved victory. So it will be with these parties... 

Consequently, there is every reason to count upon the success and victory of 
our fraternal parties in the lands where capital holds sway.! 


This Stalin thesis that those Communist and allied parties which had not yet 
ome to power would eventually do so was modified by his successors. On 
this occasion it might even be more correct to say that they developed it. In 
his speech at the Twentieth Party Congress Khrushchev devoted a special 
section to the forms of transition to socialism in different countries. He stated that 


. in connection with the radical changes in the world arena new prospects 
are also opening up as regards the transition of countries and nations to socialism. 
It is probable that more forms of transition to socialism will appear. Moreover, 
the implementation of these forms need not be associated with civil war under all 
circumstances . 
In this connection the question arises of whether it is possible to go over to 
socialism by using parliamentary means... 
. the historical situation has undergone radical changes . . . 
.in these circumstances the working class, by rallying around itself the 
working peasantry, the intelligentsia, all patriotic forces ... is in a position... to 
capture a stable majority in parliament . . .* 


It must, however, be stressed that, even while propounding the thesis of a 
peaceful acquisition of power, the Communist leaders have not abandoned the 
ise of force. As Khrushchev put it: 


. ‘1. ’. Stalin, Speech at the Nineteenth Parity Congress, Moscow, 1952, pp. 6, 8, 10, 11, and 15. 
S. Khrushchov, Report of the Central Committee of the CPSU ., London, 1956, pp. 29—30. 





In the countries where capitalism is still strong and has a huge military anc 
police apparatus at its disposal, the reactionary forces will, of course, inevitabl) 
offer serious resistance. There the transition to socialism will be attended by a shar; 
class, revolutionary struggle.* 


The thesis of the acquisition of power by peaceful means was then made ; 
part of Soviet doctrine and further developed in the Moscow Declaration, whic! 
claimed that the workers of the capitalist countries are swinging more and morc 
towards socialism and that in a number of capitalist states the workers have : 
chance of gaining a secure majority in parliament (by forming a “popular’ 
front headed by the Communists).4 

Similarly, Stalin’s assertion that the Soviet government has helped and intend: 
to continue helping foreign Communist parties, and at the same time needs thei: 
support, was developed further after his death. A lead article in the officia 
Chinese Party organ Jen Min Jih Pao, “More on the Historical Experience of th« 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat” published on December 29, 1956, after listing 
the criteria distinguishing Communists from non-Communists asserted that “thc 
state, led by the Communist Party. . ., does all it can to gain the support of thc 
workers of the world and also to aid them and all oppressed nations.”> The ide: 
is advanced that the class struggle is presently taking place on a world-wick 
scale. The Declaration repeated the distinguishing criteria listed in the Chines 
newspaper and stated that the principles of complete equality, noninterference i: 
each others’ internal affairs, and so on “do not exhaust the whole essence of thc 
relations among socialist countries. An integral part of these relations is broth 
erly mutual aid. The principle of socialist internationalism finds its true mani 
festation in this aid.”’® 


The Revision of Stalin’s Theses 


Not only have some of Stalin’s directives been developed, but equally im 
portant, others have been modified. The most characteristic feature of Stalin’s 
Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR was the demonstrative return to the 
original concepts of Marxist determinism. Stalin wrote: 


Some comrades deny the objective character of laws of science, and of laws ot 
political economy particularly, under socialism . . . 


These comrades are profoundly mistaken . . . 


Marxism regards the laws of science—whether they be laws of natural sciences 
or laws of political economy—as a reflection of objective processes which take place 
independently of the will of man. Man may discover these laws, get to know them, 
study them, reckon with them in his activities . . . but he cannot change or abolish 
them...” 


3 Tbid., p. 31. 

4 Pravda, November 22, 1957. 

5 Jen Min Jib Pao, quoted in Pravda, December 30, 1956. 

6 Pravda, November 22, 1957. 

7 J. Stalin, Economic Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R., Moscow, 1952, pp. 5—6. 
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On the basis of these old, but to some extent rejuvenated principles, Stalin 
then went on to discuss some questions of foreign policy: 


Some comrades hold that, owing to the development of new international 
conditions since the Second World War, wars between capitalist countries have 
ceased to be inevitable. They consider that the contradictions between the socialist 
camp and the capitalist camp are more acute than the contradictions among the 
capitalist countries . . . 

These comrades are mistaken. They see the outward phenomena that come and 
go on the surface, but they do not see those profound forces which, although they 
are so far operating imperceptibly, will nevertheless determine the course of develop- 
ments.® 


After Stalin’s death, power passed into the hands of a small oligarchy in 
which Nikita Khrushchev gradually began to occupy the dominating position as 
First Secretary of the Party Central Committee. On February 14, 1956, Khrushchev 
stated in the annual report at the Twentieth Party Congress that 


there is, of course, a Marxist-Leninist precept that wars are inevitable as long as 
imperialism exists. This precept was evolved at a time when (i) imperialism was 
an all-embracing world system, and (ii) the social and political forces which did not 
want war were weak, poorly organized, and hence unable to compel the imperialists 
to renounce war. 

...at the present time, however, the situation has changed radically . . . 

In these circumstances certainly the Leninist precept that so long as imperialism 
exists, the economic basis giving rise to wars will also be preserved, remains in 
force. ... But war is not fatalistically inevitable . . .° 


Mikoyan put the same idea in slightly different terms. He said that under the 
conditions of the time war among the so-called imperialist powers was possible, 
an attack by imperialist powers on the socialist countries was not out of the 
question, but that war was not inevitable.!° 


Such views made Stalin’s assertion that wars were inevitable completely 
obsolete, and were in line with the new leaders’ policy of stressing their belief that 
the peace could be kept. This desire was particularly evident in the recent Moscow 
“Peace Manifesto” and “Communist Declaration,” which stressed that the 
“forces of peace” had strengthened to such an extent that there was every hope 
of avoiding another war." 


Another important factor is the change in the official attitude towards the so- 
called peace movement. In September 1952, Stalin wrote: 


It is said that Lenin’s thesis that imperialism inevitably generates war must 
now be regarded as obsolete, since powerful popular forces have come forward 
today in defense of peace and against another world war. That is not true. 


® Tbid., pp. 37-8. 

® N.S. Khrushchov, op. cit., p. 28. 

10 XX sezd kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza : Stenografichesky otchet (The Twentieth Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party: Proceedings), Moscow, 1956, Vol. I, p. 319. 

1! Pravda, November 22 and 23, 1957. 





The object of the present-day peace movement is . . . not to overthrow capitalisn 
and establish socialism. . .. In this respect, the present-day peace movement differ: 
from the movement of the time of the First World War for the conversion of th« 
imperialist war into a civil war... 

It is possible that in a definite conjuncture of circumstances the fight for peacc 
will develop here or there into a fight for socialism. But then it will no longer b« 
the present-day peace movement; it will be a movement for the overthrow 0! 
capitalism. 

What is most likely is that the present-day peace movement... will, if i 
succeeds, result in preventing a particular war, in its temporary postponement, ir 
the temporary preservation of a particular peace, in the resignation of a bellicos: 
government, and in its supersession by another that is prepared temporarily t 
keep the peace. That, of course, will be good... . But, all the same, it will not b« 
encugh to eliminate the inevitability of wars between capitalist countries . . . 


To eliminate the inevitability of war, it is necessary to abolish imperialism.! 


Thus, Stalin was skeptical not only of the ability of the peace movement t« 
prevent new wars, but also of the chances of exploiting this movement in th« 
interests of Communism. Yet only four years later, at the Twentieth Party Con 
gress, Mikoyan clearly indicated that the peace movement was regarded as « 
weapon in the struggle against the opponents of Communism. “We believe tha’ 
if anyone attempts to drop a hydrogen or atomic bomb, the best of mankind wil 
not let civilization perish, but will immediately unite, [to put] ...an end to al 
wars, and to capitalism.”!5 The same contention was brought out in the Moscow 
Declaration, which asserted that should imperialism unleash another war it 
would be signing its own death warrant, since the people of the whole world 
would rise up against it.14 


Stalin’s Skepticism 


What concrete political significance do the individual theses or their modifica- 
tions have? As already mentioned, one key thesis advanced by Stalin at the 
Nineteenth Party Congress that was not rejected, but, on the contrary, developed 
by his successors, was that of the inevitability of the victory of the foreign Com- 
munist parties. Stalin was not the first to make this claim; as early as the middle 
of the nineteenth century Marx and Engels had declared that Communism would 
one day rule the world. However, the methods by which this process will com« 
aboutare open to discussion. Stalin, forexample, came to power under the isolationist 
slogan of “‘socialism in one country,” and prior to World War II gave his main 
attention to internal political problems, at the same time, of course, making usc 
of every opportunity to extend the sphere of Communist influence. But, on the 
whole, the final impression gained is that Stalin was not prepared to run a reall) 
serious risk, and he gave way when the opposition of the non-Communist world 
became too great, as the withdrawal of Soviet forces from Iran, the lifting of the 


12 J. Stalin, op. cit., pp. 40—41. 
13 XX sezd kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza : Stenografichesky otchet, op. cit., p. 320. 
14 Pravda, November 22, 1957. 
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ierlin blockade, and the offer to conclude an armistice in Korea after the failure to 
‘ize South Korea readily show. On the other hand, Stalin’s great rival Trotsky 
0k as his slogan the idea of “permanent” revolution and considered it essential 
vat a policy of expansion be embarked on immediately. 


In the light of these facts it is clear that Stalin’s declaration in the closing 
iinutes of the Nineteenth Party Congress to the effect that the Soviet Union was 
1 “need” of the support of foreign Communist parties and intended to aid them 
vas tantamount to saying that the leaders of the Soviet Communist Party were 
\epping up the struggle for a world-wide Communist revolution. This was not 
surprising development. Stalin’s “great task,” the “building of socialism in 
me country,” had been completed by the end of the 1930’s, while the next 
ecade was fully occupied with the war with Germany and its aftermath. Stalin 
vas merely acting in accordance with the logical development of all dictator- 
hips when he declared at the beginning of the 1950’s that henceforth the Soviet 
rovernment’s basic task was the struggle for world revolution, that is, a policy 
if external expansion. 
The fact that Stalin’s heirs have not rejected this thesis, but rather developed 
t, is an indication of their intention of pursuing the same policy; nor is this 
surprising. The transition from the “building of socialism in one country” to a 
new theory of “permanent revolution,” to a thesis of “assisting” foreign workers 
did not take place overnight. It is a sign of the general development of the 
Communist dictatorship in the Soviet Union. 


Hence, both Stalin and his heirs advocated a switch to an expansionist policy: 
they differed only on the question of the methods to be employed. Stalin wrote; 


Some comrades hold that . . . the contradictions between the socialist camp and 
the capitalist camp are more acute than the contradictions among the capitalist 
countries; that the U.S.A. has brought the other capitalist countries sufficiently 
under its sway to be able to prevent them from going to war among themselves 
and weakening one another; that the foremost capitalist minds have been sufficiently 
taught by the two world wars and the severe damage they caused to the whole 
capitalist world not to venture to involve the capitalist countries in war with one 
another again—and that, because of all this, wars between capitalist countries are no 
longer inevitable.'5 


We have already stated that the basic thought in Stalin’s Economic Problems of 
Socialism in the USSR is the stressing of the principles of economic determinism. 
Stalin wanted to impress on his readers that neither the Soviet government nor 
the leading capitalist figures could arbitrarily alter the course of events, but that 
since the Soviet government’s policy was based on “objective laws of historical 
development,” discovered by the classics of Marxism, there were no contradic- 
tions in this policy between the recognition of necessity and the demands of an 
objective course of events. But however much the capitalist governments recog- 
nized the need for unity they would, in accordance with the rigid laws governing 
the development of capitalism, sooner or later quarrel among themselves. 


5 J. Stalin, op. cit., p. 37. 
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We can only guess at what exactly Stalin had in mind when he wrote this. In 
all probability, the work was directed at those Communists who had begun tuo 
doubt the correctness of the long-standing Marxist principle that wars were 
inevitable under capitalism. At that time there were indeed ample grounds fo 
doubting this principle. During 1951 and 1952 there was much activity in Westeri: 
Europe in connection with attempts to form a European Defense Community 
The necessary preliminary treaties were drawn up by November 1951 and signed i: 
April 1952. The agreement on the creation of a European Defense Communit 
envisaged the abolition of national armies in Europe and the creation of a unifie« 
European army, thereby in effect precluding the possibility of conflicts amon; 
the West European countries. 

Furthermore, Stalin probably realized that the Western powers’ attempts to 
achieve some form of unity were a reaction to the policy of expansion bein; 
pursued by, the Soviet Union-to the Sovietization of Eastern Europe, th: 
Berlin blockade, and the naked aggression in Korea. Hence, his statement tha 
the Soviet Union was not threatened by any serious danger from the capitalis 
world, since the contradictions among the Western states were more seriou 
than those between the Soviet bloc and the non-Communist world, simply mean 
that it was still possible for Soviet diplomacy to exploit the contradiction 
existing among the Western powers. 

Stalin’s concept of economic neodeterminism, the thesis of the inevitabilit 
of wars between capitalist countries because of economic differences, and hi: 
thesis on the need to afford foreign Communist parties the maximum suppor 
possible had, by and large, the following significance: 


1. No radical changes were likely within any specific country, only a gradua 
swing towards Communism. Stalin emphasized again and again that the measures 
carried out under his leadership were not arbitrary but a result of the Soviets’ 
ability to create new laws governing development or to amend the existing ones 

2. The policy to be pursued would be one of creating a situation in which th« 
contradictions among the non-Communist countries would outweigh thos 
between the Soviet bloc and the free world. In other words, Stalin ordered th« 
launching of the policy which later became known as the “peace offensive’ 
policy, and which was mistakenly also ascribed to his heirs. The first steps in 
this policy were the lifting of the Berlin blockade and the proposal tha: 
negotiations for an armistice in Korea be undertaken. 

3. A policy of more active support for Communist parties outside the Sovie: 
bloc would be carried out. Here, Stalin clearly did not expect quick results, fo 
he often mentioned a period of 15-20 years. He also considered the conversio: 
of the “peace movement” into a “movement for socialism,” that is, into a Com 
munist movement, possible only under certain circumstances and in certain places 

Thus, Stalin’s book marked the beginning of a definite policy, the policy o 
so-called peaceful coexistence, under which contradictions among the non 
Communist countries were to be exploited and the struggle for a further expansior 
of the sphere of Communist influence stepped up. This policy was marked by ar 
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tremely skeptical evaluation of the chances of rapid Communist successes on 
ie one hand, and by the certainly that time was on the side of Communism on 
1c other. Hence it was only to be expected that the Communists would strive to 
it the time factor to good use. 


The Optimism of Stalin’s Heirs 


The theoretical justification for the modification Stalin’s successors introduced 
ito the thesis that war was inevitable, for their change of heart towards the 
peace movement,” and for advancing the thesis that the Communists could 
‘tain power without a civil war was a new evaluation of the relationship between 
.ctors over which man has no control and his conscious will. In his criticism of 
talin, Khrushchev stated at the Twentieth Party Congress: 

People usually take only one aspect of the question and examine only the 
economic basis of wars under imperialism. This is not enough. War is not only an 
economic phenomenon. Whether there is to be a war or not depends in large 
measure on the correlation of class, political forces, the degree of organization, and 
the awareness and determination of the people.'® 


This clearly shows that in February 1956 Stalin’s heirs were far more opti- 
mistic about Communism’s chances of success in the near future than Stalin was in 
1952. Sucha change would appear to be due to developments in the political situation 
between 1952 and 1956, particularly in international relations. At the beginning 
of 1952, when Stalin wrote the most important section of his Economic Problems 
if Socialism in the USSR, it looked as though the West would succeed in establish- 
ing a firm unity. After his death it was widely hoped in the West that there would 
be a complete change both in the international situation and within the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet bloc. As a result, between Stalin’s death in March 1953 and 
the Twentieth Party Congress in February 1956 the vacillations in the progress 
towards European unity clearly reveal the interaction between the situation in 
the West and Soviet diplomacy. 

At the time of Stalin’s death the main problem was the ratification of the 
agreement on the creation of a European Defense Community. In April 1953, 
the first signature was appended, that of the West German Bundestag. This was 
the signal for the Soviet leaders to step up their “peace offensive”: an armistice 
was signed in Korea, diplomatic relations were restored with Yugoslavia and 
Israel, and Pravda began to make ever greater use of the expression “‘peaceful 
coexistence.” 

These steps paved the way for the dismissal of Robert Schuman, the most 
energetic supporter of a united Europe in the French cabinet, after which France 
postponed the ratification of the agreement indefinitely. The conclusion of an 
armistice in Indo-China in the summer of 1954 led to the French assembly’s 
final rejection of the European Defense Community agreement. This, in turn, 
led to the renewal of the cold war at the end of 1954 and the beginning of 1955 
and attempts at re-Stalinization within the USSR. 


16 N.S. Khrushchov, op. cif. 





However, the crisis did not prove serious for the Western powers; a project 
for the creation of a West European Union was put forward and ratified withou 
any great difficulty by the beginning of 1955. This move evoked the same reaction 
as had the attempts to create a European Defense Community; after the West 
German Bundestag had ratified the agreement, the Soviet leaders revealed their 
willingness to negotiate and even to make concessions. After the ratification of 
the Paris Agreements the Soviet government made a very important concession, 
in connection with the Austrian question: for the first time since 1946 Sovic: 
troops quit territory they had been occupying. This “peaceful” line reached its 
climax in the Geneva conference of the summer of 1955, which made such an 
impact on the West, the Near East, and the non-Communist countries of Asi: 
that the Soviet leaders could not but have become convinced that the victor) 
of Communism in the younger nations at least would be quick and easy. It must 
not be forgotten that the Communist coup in Guatemala, the emergence of a 
pro-Communist government in Syria, Nasser’s decision to nationalize the Suez 
Canal, and the decision of the British, French, and Israeli governments to take up 
arms against Egypt—an act which seemed to confirm Stalin’s principle of the inev - 
itability of wars between non-Communist countries or the contention of the 
Twentieth Party Congress that such wars were at leasta possibility—all of which too 
place in 1955 and 1956, could not have beena great surprise to the Soviet leaders. 


On the basis of these facts it may be assumed that the Communist leaders’ 
decision to advance the thesis of a peaceful acquisition of power was their reaction 
to the changed international situation, indicating their belief that there had been 
a definite weakening of Western unity and a considerable increase in Soviet 
influence, the result of relatively minor political maneuvers. They naturally inte: 
preted this development as a sign of future success. 


An examination of the results of the Twentieth Party Congress leads to the 
further conclusion that the modification of certain theses indicates only that the 
Soviet leaders have formed a new opinion of the situation; it does not mean that 
they are in a position to employ new methods in their attempts to extend the 
Communist sphere of influence. It must be remembered that the policy of con- 
solidating Communism under the guise of a peace campaign dates back to Worl 
War I, while the theory that power could be won by parliamentary methods is 
merely a development of the “popular front” tactics employed in the 1930’s. 


The »Realpolitik« of the New Comintern 


At the time of the Twentieth Party Congress the Soviet leaders were thus 
convinced of the strength of Communism and its ability to gain further successes. 
This remained true of their foreign policy until the Polish disturbances whic! 
brought Gomulka to power and the Hungarian Revolution. Such a turn in events 
could not fail to have an influence on ideology, since the Soviet Union and al! 
the Communist countries form a bloc whose policy depends on precise ideologic: | 
postulates. 
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New ideological tenets were soon forthcoming. However, they emanated 

t from the Soviet Party leaders, but from the Politburo of the Chinese Commu- 

t Party on December 29, 1956, in the Jen Min Jih Pao article mentioned above. 
ie most striking feature is that the Chinese Party organ indirectly admits the 

p ssibility of a Communist dictatorship’s being overthrown. The article draws 
varallel between the English 17th century and the French 18th and 19th century 
rolutions, pointing out that England took 48 years to change its political 
ucture and France 86 years, during which time the “bourgeoisie”’ more than 
ice lost the reins of power. Writing about Communist dictatorships, the news- 
per stated that 

not only were there in the past and still are in the present, there will also be in 
the future . . . temporary and partial failures. 

Failure is the mother of success. These present and partial, temporary failures 
enrich the political experience of the proletariat and prepare the conditions necessary 
for achieving success in the boundless future.!? 

Furthermore, as if to supplement the idea of the possibility of failures the 
hinese advanced the theory, new to Marxism, of two types of contradictions, 
pposed by their very nature: “antagonistic” and “nonantagonistic.” In the 

opinion of Chinese theoreticians antagonistic contradictions include contra- 

ictions between the Soviet bloc and non-Communist countries, between the 

»ourgeoisie and proletariat in highly developed countries, and between so-called 

ppressed peoples and imperialists. The nonantagonistic include those between 
ne section of the population and another, between one section of the Communist 

Party and another, between the government and the people in socialist countries, 

tween socialist countries, Communist parties, and so on. 

The Communist leaders’ acknowledgment of the fact that serious contra- 
lictions are possible in Communist countries is something new. To date, Com- 
munist theoreticians have denied that there could be fundamental differences 
between the government and the population of socialist countries; the Chinese, 
owever, not only openly admit that they do exist, but even state that 

under certain conditions definite contradictions within a people could also 
gradually turn into antagonistic contradictions, by one of the opposing sides gradually 
going over to the side of the enemy. In the last analysis, such types of contradictions 
completely change their nature and are no longer contradictions within the people, 
but become contradictions between our enemies and us.'* 


Finally, the Chinese Communists give a precise definition of the criteria by 
vhich Communists are distinguished from non-Communists, and the question 
‘f whether some Communists have changed sides is settled. The article develops 
he concept of “fundamental” and “‘nonfundamental” Soviet experience; the 
tormer, which is obligatory for all Communist parties, is formulated as follows: 


What is the fundamental experience of revolution and construction in the 
Soviet Union? In our opinion, at least, the following experience may be termed 
fundamental: 

17 Jen Min Jib Pao, op. cit. 
18 Tbid. 





1. Leading representatives of the proletariat organize themselves into a Com 
munist Party. The activities of this political party are guided by Marxism-Leninism, 
and [the party] is formed on the principle of democratic centralism . . . 

2. After the proletariat, led by the Communist Party, Las united the workers, i 
takes the power out of the hands of the bourgeoisie by means of a revolutionar 
struggle. 

3. After the victory of the revolution the proletariat . . . establishes a dictatorshi)) 
of the proletariat over the landowner and bourgeois classes, . . . nationalizes in 
dustry, and gradually carries out the collectivization of agriculture, thereby abolish 
ing... the system of private ownership of producer goods... 

4. The state, led by the proletariat and the Communist Party, . . . prepares th 
conditions [necessary] for the struggle for a transition to a Communist society. 

5. The state, led by the proletariat and the Communist Party, . . . does every 
thing to gain the support of the workers of the world, and also to aid the worker; 
of the world and all oppressed nations.1® 


This is by no means as optimistic as were the statements made at the Twentiet! 
Party Congress. It reveals first and foremost a desire to keep the Communists in 
power in the countries they control; thus, the Communists are seeing the situation 
as it really is. Nevertheless, this does not imply a rejection of expansionist aims. 


The struggle for a world-wide Communist revolution comes in the categor 
of “fundamental” experience and is hence obligatory for all Communists. More 
over, the Chinese have pushed to the forefront the theory of a world-wide class 
struggle. This is an open declaration that Communists make no distinction be 
tween domestic and foreign policy. 

A tendency to take a realistic view of the status of Communism on the inter 
national and domestic political planes in the name of international as well as 
Soviet Communism can also be seen in the subsequent course of events. The tex! 
of the November Declaration signed by twelve of the Communist states does not 
give the impression of almost light-hearted confidence in victory, as was notice- 
able at the time of the Twentieth Party Congress. This impression is borne ou! 
by the fact that the Party leaders are paying particular attention to consolidating 
their position in the countries under their control. Moreover, the compilers of the 
Declaration admit, even if in a rather roundabout fashion, that they are taking 
a more or less objective view of the situation outside the Communist bloc: 


The comparatively favorable situation still being maintained in a number 0! 
countries of the capitalist world is founded to a considerable degree on the insecure 
basis of an arms race and other transitory factors.... This temporary situation 
sustains reformistic illusions among some of the workers of the capitalist countries. 
In the postwar period some sections of the working class in highly develope:! 
capitalist countries... have succeeded in obtaining a certain increase in their 
wages, although in a number of these countries real earnings are lower than the 
prewar level. However, in a large part of the capitalist world, particularly in colonia! 
and dependent countries, millions of workers are living in poverty . . .?° 


9 Tbid, 
20 Pravda, November 22, 1957. 





Reduced to its essentials, this means that at present the Communist leaders 
e not counting on the support of the workers of the highly developed states, 
it feel that there is something to be gained in underdeveloped countries. 
The compilers of the Declaration worked out their strategy for extending the 
here of Communist influence in accordance with this interpretation of the 
resent situation. Although this strategy contains nothing new, it does have a 
umber of interesting features. Most striking is the attempt to disguise the real 
ms and modus operandi of Communism. The declaration virtually passes over the 
uestion of stirring up the class struggle between workers and capitalists, but 
oints out that the Communists’ struggle is not limited to the working class’ 
iterests; instead of the traditional demands for the “expropriation of the ex- 
‘ropriators” there is talk only of ensuring the transfer of the basic means of pro- 
uction to the people; and finally, it is repeatedly stressed that “the Marxist- 
eninist parties are striving to bring about the socialist revolution by peaceful 
neans.” True, this view was advanced at the Nineteenth Party Congress, but 
here is no doubting the change of emphasis. It will be recalled that in his speech 
it the Twentieth Party Congress Khrushchev had prophesied that in some 
countries “the transition to socialism will be effected under conditions of a fierce 
class, revolutionary struggle,” while Mikoyan stated: 

It must be remembered that a revolution—peaceful or not—will always be a 
revolution, while reformism will always remaina fruitless marking of time. Therefore, 
in order to be victorious the working class must constantly fight against reformism 
and the illusions [it] has engendered in its ranks.?! 


The Declaration, however, mentions only the need “to keep in mind the other 


vossibility—a nonpeaceful transition to socialism” adding the extremely nebulous 
demand that a “broad nonparliamentary struggle be opened up.” 

A further feature of the Declaration is its somewhat un-Marxian interpretation 
of the class struggle theory. Its compilers are clearly aiming their appeal at least 
as much at the bourgeoisie as at the workers: 


Contradictions are becoming more acute not only between the bourgeoisie and 
the working class, but also between the monopolistic bourgeoisie and all sections 
of the people, between the monopolistic bourgeoisie of the United States on the 
one hand, and the peoples and even the bourgeoisie of other capitalist countries on 
the other. 

The same thought is repeated later even more clearly: 

The working class and the popular masses, struggling against the danger of a 
war, ...are directing the brunt of this struggle against large, monopolistic groups 
of capital. . . . The interests and policy of this restricted monopoly group are coming 
more and more into contradiction with the interests not only of the working class 
but of all the remaining sections of capitalist society—the peasantry, intelligentsia, 
the urban petty and middle bourgeoisie. 


Finally, it states that the acquisition of power by peaceful means is possible 
“only by means of a broad, constant development of the class struggle [waged 


21 XX sezd kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza : Stenografichesky otchet, op. cit., p. 318. 





by] the workers, peasant masses, and urban middle classes against major mo 
nopolistic capital... [in order to gain] far-reaching social reforms.”* 


A third feature of the Declaration is that, except for these new interpretation: 
of the class struggle concept (which would have horrified orthodox Marxists it 
the 1930’s or 1940’s), the only slogans now being advanced deal exclusively wit! 
the struggle for peace. The impression is given that such slogans are considerec 
the only way of gaining the sympathy of the masses. 

Although at first glance it may seem that the basic Marxist principles hav 
been revised, this is not so. Apart from the fact that revisionism—“a rightis 
deviation”—is considered the chief danger, the line between Communism anc 
non-Communism is so clearly defined that there is not even a suspicion of revision 
ism or even of a condonation of liberalism. Nor can the demands for the un 
conditional establishment of a Communist Party dictatorship, the abolition o! 
private property, the collectivization of agriculture, the defense of socialis: 
“achievements” from attacks, whether from without or within, and the stressing 
of the principle of so-called proletarian internationalism be considered revisionistic 


Then again, the Declaration in fact proclaimed the need for a new Comintern 


... the participants at the conference came to the conclusion that under the 
present conditions... it is expedient...to hold ...conferences of Communis' 
and workers parties ...to coordinate the joint struggle for common aims. . .?° 


There is obviously no hint of revisionism or liberalization here, but rather « 
serious appraisal of the effectiveness of the traditional Communist methods and 
an attempt at a sober evaluation of the domestic and foreign political situation 


As a result of this “reappraisal of values,” it seems to us that the Communis' 
leaders must have reached the following conclusions: 


1. The domestic crisis facing the Communist parties presently in power has 
been largely overcome. (It was nevertheless considered essential that the criteria 
for defining the boundary between Communism and non-Communism be repeated 
even though it had certain disadvantages, such as bringing into the open Com- 
munism’s final aims, which had only been mentioned indirectly elsewhere.) 

2. Foreign political expansion is and must remain an integral part of Com- 
munist policy (the theory of a class struggle on an international scale). 

3. The Communists cannot count on major successes in highly developed 
countries if they use the accepted slogans of a class struggle between workers 
and what Marx called the bourgeoisie. 

4. The Communists can count on considerable successes in underdevelopec 
countries, if they succeed in winning over the peasantry. 

5. In both types of country, particularly the highly developed ones, Com- 
munist successes depend primarily on whether the middle classes can be won over 
to Communism, or at least neutralized. 


28 Pravda, op. cit. 
*3 Ibid. 
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6. The only chance the Communists have of success is to use tactics which 
iake them appear not so much fighters for Communism as fighters for peace. 


The Declaration contains numerous hints as to how this strategy is to be 
arried out, together with two concrete directives: (1) set all countries against 
he United States, and (2) hold up West Germany as the likely center of the next 
var. Contradictions between the United States, on the one hand, and the people 
nd even bourgeoisie of individual countries, on the other, are mentioned, and 
he allegation made that, with American aid, German imperialism is being revived 
1 West Germany, thereby creating in the heart of Europe a serious threat of war. 


Conclusions 


We began this analysis of the theoretical foundations of current Soviet 
oreign policy with a reference to the contradictory nature of the Soviet govern- 
nent’s diplomatic offensive and expressed the opinion that the actions of Khrush- 
chev and his companions would be more comprehensible when viewed from the 
standpoint of theory. Bearing this in mind, the following conclusions may be 
drawn: 

1. The Soviet government’s current diplomatic maneuverings form the 
latest stage in the intensified struggle for a world-wide Communist revolution. 
This stage began at the end of World War II and was affirmed by Stalin in 
October 1952. 

2. These maneuverings are the latest stage in the series of “peace offensives,” 
begun by Stalin about the time Gromyko proposed that negotiations for a Korean 
armistice be opened. 

3. The concrete forms taken by these offensives can be understood if the 
directives formulated in the Declaration are taken into consideration. 


Bulganin’s notes and Khrushchev’s speech at Minsk on January 22, 1958 
combined simple proposals intended for the politically inexperienced—a meeting 
of heads of state, the banning of atomic weapons, the creation of atom-free zones, 
and so on—with direct threats. They are an attempt to put this policy into practice. 
Experience shows that such proposals find a response primarily among the middle 
classes and in underdeveloped countries. It is patently obvious that these moves 
are putting the United States and West Germany in a difficult position; the United 
States cannot abandon nuclear weapons since its whole system of defense is built 
around them, while West Germany cannot countenance the demand for acceptance 
of the status quo since this would mean recognizing the division of Germany as 
permanent. 

Judging by the reaction in a number of West European countries the 
Communist leaders have clearly learned much from their failures, because their 
new strategy is meeting with success in a number of cases. It would be the height 
of irresponsibility to underestimate its possibilities for the future. 


4 Bulletin 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


The Soviet Gas Industry 


On November 26, 1957, a Pravda lead article discussed the question of step- 
ping up the development of the Soviet gas industry and outlined a program that 
it believed could complete this task. The article appeared in response to Khrush- 
chev’s report at a special session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR held Novem- 
ber 6, 1957, in which the Party leader complained of the backwardness of this 
branch of Soviet industry.! Khrushchev had good grounds for complaint: as the 
following table, which is based on official Soviet sources, shows, the Soviet gas 
industry is lagging way behind its American, British, and West German counterparts : 


Output of Natural and Manufactured Gas, 1928-57 
(Billion Cubic Meters) 
1928 1932 1937 1940 1945 1950 1955 1956 1957 
1.10 2.18 3.40 3.41 6.18 10.36 13.70 20.55 
— 97.00 213.90 298.00 326.00 

West Germany - — - 13.40 20.90 

Great Britain — 15.50 — — 2060 22.20 
SOURCES: Promyshlennost SSR: Statistichesky sbornike (Soviet Industry: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, p. 156; S/ras 
sotsializma i kapitalizma v tsifrakb (The Countries of Socialism and Capitalism in Figures), Moscow, 1957, p. 61; Pravda, December 20, 1957 
Nevertheless, Soviet gas output has been increasing steadily, particularly in 
recent years. Whereas the overall increase during the Fourth Five-Year Plan 
(1946—50) was only 2.8 billion cubic .neters, it rose to 4.2 billion during the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan (1951-55). Since the Twentieth Party Congress the rise has been 
even more rapid: in 1956 production increased by about 3.3 billion cubic meters, 
in 1957, by almost 7 billion. Moreover, the number of major pipelines now under 
construction or slated to be laid implies that the future rate of development will 
be even greater. Planned output is to be raised from 20.5 billion cubic meters in 

1957 to 150 billion in 1965, and to 270—320 billion in 1972.? 


In the Soviet Union, natural gas has to date been of minor importance com- 
pared with other fuels: 


Soviet Mineral Fuel Output, 1913—55 
Based on Standard Fuel Equivalent* 
Natural memeeted Natural 
Coal Oil Gas Peat. Shale Oil Coai Oil Gas Feat Shale O 
32.8 — x -— 1940.... 70.1 21.7 19 6.0 0.3 
34.4 08 } — m.... 22 BS 22 SS 0.7 
wae «6885 . 0.1 335.... TOA ZS 22 42 0.7 
25.0 1.6 0.1 
* Standard Fuel is a statistical convention equal to a heating capacity of 7,000 calories per kilogram. 
SOURCE: Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 1 (1956), p. 26. 
1 Pravda, November 7, 1957. 
2 Pravda, op. cit. and December 20, 1957; Na stroitelstve truboprovodov, January 1, 1958. 
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In the United States, however, as even the Soviets themselves admit, natural 
as is a major fuel: in 1954, it provided over one quarter of total American 
eating Capacity. 

In spite of the economic advantages in the use of natural gas and the enormous 
eserves of it discovered in the last few years in the USSR, Soviet gas output 
ontinues to remain low. Although an increase was planned in the directives of the 
ifth Five-Year Plan, the scheduled production of natural and manufactured 
ases was only 20%, fulfilled; hence, output for the period remained the same in 
elation to the output of fuels. 


In his speech of November 6, 1957 Khrushchev admitted the seriousness of 
he situation: 

Special attention must be paid to the more extensive use of gas and oil in the 
economy instead of coal. In this respect we are lagging seriously. It need only be 
said that natural gas accounts for only about four percent of the overall output of the 
main types of fuel in the Soviet Union, in spite of the fact that the country has at its 
disposal extremely rich reserves of natural gas.* 

Some idea of the lag can be obtained from a comparison of Soviet and Ameri- 
can gas output, expressed as a percentage of the overall fuel figure, for the period 
1932-57: USSR USA USA 


10.5 . 24.8 
11.9 / 28.6 
12.3 ‘ 30.0 


SOURCE: Woprosy ckonomiki, No. 1 (1956), pp. 26 and 27; Na stroitelstve truboproveder, \amuary 1, 1958; Prarda, November 7, 1957 


The Soviets intend to switch over to gas on an increasing scale. Planned 
figures, as a percentage of total fuel output, are: 1958, 5.9; 1959, 8.1; 1960, 
12.6; 1965, 22.0; and 1972, 30.0.4 


There are at present about 160 natural-gas fields in the Soviet Union, includ- 
ing those recently prospected. New fields in Yakutia, Irkutsk Oblast, the West 
Siberian lowland, the Far East, Central Asia, the Transcaucasus, the eastern and 
western Ukraine, Stavropol Krai, the Volga region, and Komi ASSR offer 
extremely good prospects.5 However, many of the deposits are not ready for 
immediate industrial exploitation. In the next few years, particularly during the 
period 1959—65, special efforts are to be made to find further reserves of gas; to 
date practically no prospecting has been done in the eastern regions. Minister of 
Geology and Mineral Conservation of the USSR P. Antropov admitted that not 
enough surveying had been done in these regions, which are supposed to possess 
enormous reserves of gas and oil: 

The surveys of the former Ministry of the Petroleum Industry did not produce many 
results. Meanwhile, there is every indication that the eastern regions of the USSR, 
particularly Siberia, contain inexhaustible supplies of oil and gas. This has been 
confirmed by the recent discovery of powerful jets of combustible gas in the West 
Siberian lowland and the Lena-Vilyui depression. 

3 Pravda, November 7, 1957. 

* Na stroitelstve truboprovodov, October 13, 1957; Planovoe khozyaistvo, No. 11 (1957), p. 49. 

5 Pravda, December 4, 1957. 





Attention must also be drawn to the long-term prospects for oil in the north 
western regions of Central Asia. This is confirmed by the fact that these regions are 
surrounded on all sides by oil-bearing areas: in the north they are fringed by th: 
major deposits of the Emba and the Volga-Urals oil-bearing region, in the east b 
the Surkhandarya and Fergana regions, in the west, by Azerbaidzhan in the south 
by the extremely rich oil regions of Iran and the countries of the Arab East.® 


Between 1959 and 1965 twelve million meters of test-wells are to be drilled 
Prospecting is to be concentrated in particular regions. In connection with th 
development of the Dzhebol natural-gas fields, situated on the edge of the tundra 
it is hoped to find in the Komi ASSR large new supplies of gas for use in th 
industrial regions of the Urals, primarily in Berezniki, Solikamsk, and Sverd 
lovsk. About 25%, of the boring equipment and operators are to be concentrate« 
in the “Second Baku,” the Volga-Ural oil region. As a result of the prospecting anc 
preliminary development which took place in 1956—57 at Linevo, Saushinskaya 
Korobki, Verkhovskoe, and Promyslovaya, together with the exploitation o 
new deposits, gas output is to reach a figure of 10 billion cubic meters per year by 
the end of 1960. The most promising long-term deposit is at Stepnovskoe in th« 
Volga region; by 1960 it is to have an annual output of two billion cubic meters 
and will be the main supplier of Gorky’s industry along the Saratov-Gork\ 
pipeline. In all, 27 new natural-gas fields were discovered in 1956 and 1957.7 


Even larger deposits of natural gas have been discovered in Stavropol anc 
Krasnodar krais in the Northern Caucasus. Within two to three years they are t« 
produce about 15 billion cubic meters of gas per year.§ Promising natural-ga: 


fields are located in the Bilche-Volitsa, Rudki, Kadobno, Shebelinka, and 
Zachepilovka regions of the Ukraine, and pipelines have already been buil 
linking Shebelinka with Dnepropetrovsk and Kharkov. Further pipelines arc 
to be laid in Belorussia, the Baltic area, and the central and southern oblasts of th« 
Ukrainian SSR. Deposits have also been located in the Transcaucasus and the 
Central Asian republics. A new pipeline will carry gas from the Apsheron Penin- 
sula to Tbilisi and Erevan and will also supply a considerable number of in 
dustrial enterprises. Gas deposits in the Dzharkak area will supply Uzbekistan’s 
industry, particularly at Bukhara, Tashkent, and the surrounding district. The 
Kyzylkum deposit in the Turkmen SSR is to supply the Kum-Dag and Kras- 
novodsk regions within the next two years.® 


Nevertheless, the 1965 and 1972 targets of 150 billion and 270—320 billion 
cubic meters are attainable only if the Soviets adopt a more realistic attitude 
towards prospecting. Even under modern conditions there is no guarantee that 
wells will not be dry. The American gas industry is able to maintain its high 
output level only as a result of extensive surveying and prospecting, and without 


8 bid. 

? Na stroitelsive truboprovodor, January 1, 1958. 
8 Ibid. 

® Tbid., December 25, 1957. 
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being deterred by the enormous financial drain imposed in the initial stages. 
Even today about 80% of the wells drilled are dry. However, it is generally 
accepted that, even if only one in ten of the wells drilled proves industrially 
exploitable, the losses involved are soon made up by the great economy and 
efficiency of natural gas.'° To date, however, the Chief Administration of the 
Gas Industry has spent as little as possible on boring operations. This has 
inevitably had a detrimental effect on the economy, since for decades the country 
has been deprived of a cheap form of fuel. Thus, the fear of losing time and money 
on dry wells has cost the Soviet Union dearly and goes a long way to explaining 
why the USSR’s total 1956 gas output was so far behind America’s. 


The realization of the role natural gas could play in the development of th« 
Soviet heavy and defense industries now means that the development of the gas 
deposits will be speeded up to meet these industries’ requirements; consumer 
demands will remain of secondary importance. 


Natural and manufactured gases play a big part in the chemical industry in the 
production of synthetics, primarily synthetic methanol, ethyl alcohol, glycerine, 
acetic acid, rubber, fibers, soaps and detergents, and plastics.'! Again, the use ot 
gas as an industrial raw material is much less developed in the USSR than in the 
United States. In 1956 the United States used gas as the basis for producing 
1.1 million tons of synthetic rubber, 1.3 million tons of synthetic soaps and deter- 
gents, and 1.8 million tons of plastics. In the USSR, on the other hand, in 1955, 
2 million tons of grain, 1.2 million tons of potatoes, and 0.7 million tons of sugar 
beets were used to produce ethyl alcohol, the basis of synthetic rubber; it could, 
however, easily have been produced from the gas which in most Soviet oil works 
is simply burned as waste.?? 


It appears, though, that 1957 was a turning point. A synthetic alcohol plan: 
which began operating in the second half of 1957 in Sumgait, Azerbaidzhan SSR, 
will produce, from petroleum gas, as many goods as would earlier have necessi- 
tated the use of the republic’s entire grain and vegetable harvest. In 1958, more gas 
is to be used in the production of synthetic alcohol and rubber so as to reduce 
the use of grain by about 800,000 tons. By 1965, the Soviet chemical industry is 
to be using 8—9 billion cubic meters of gas, while 40—45 billion are to be used 
as an industrial raw material.'% 


The switching over to gas as a source of energy means that output will be 
increased considerably. According to a report read by chairman of Gosplan of the 
USSR Kuzmin at the ninth session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, in 1958 
an increase of 11 billion cubic meters or 52% over the 1957 figure for gas supplies 
for factories and cities is planned, giving a total 1958 output of 31.5 billion cubic 
meters. This increase is equivalent to about 15 million tons of coal.'4 The main 


10 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 1 (1956), p. 25. 

11 Pravda, May 14, 1955. 

12 Na stroitelstve gazoprovodov, January 1, 1958. 
13 Pravda, December 20, 1957. 

4 Tbid. 
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urces of these additional supplies are the natural-gas fields at (1) Shebelinka, 
ar Kharkov, which will provide three billion cubic meters; (2) Stavropol, 
hich will increase its output by 2.5 billion cubic meters, thereby increasing the 
ipply to Moscow; (3) Stalingrad, where output is to be increased by 1.5 billion 
ibic meters; (4) Azerbaidzhan, where a one billion cubic meter rise is expected, 
id (5) Saratov, which will step up production by 0.4 billion cubic meters. The 
st of the 11 billion cubic meters planned will come from increases of varying 
agnitude at the other gas fields.1® 


Even greater increases are planned for the future. The directives of the Twen- 
eth Party Congress originally envisaged that in 1960, 40 billion cubic meters of 
is would be produced; this was later revised to 65 billion cubic meters. Then 
vain, for the last year of the seven-year period 1959-65 the first target was 128 
illion cubic meters; this was later stepped up to 150 billion, of which 105-108 
illion are destined for the European USSR and 28-30 billion for the Urals.® 


A major hindrance to the realization of these plans could be the shortage of gas 
ipelines. The laying of new ones has always been too slow ta keep up with the 
lemand and in effect did not begin in earnest until just before World War II, 
vhich immediately brought it to a halt again. The following table shows 
vhen the major existing gas pipelines were built or began functioning: 


Existing Soviet Gas Pipeline Systems 


Date of Construction Diameter Capacity 
or Commencement Length of Pipe (Billion 
of Opetation (Kilometers) (Millimeters) Cubic Meters) 


Dashava—Lvov 300 
Buguruslan—Kuibyshev 350 
Elshanka—Saratov—Moscow 320 
Kokhtla-Yarve—Leningrad 
Kokhtla-Yarve—Tallin 
Dashava—Kiev 500 | 
Kiev—Bryansk— Moscow 500 | 
Shchekino—Tula—Moscow 
Archeda—Stalingrad 
Stavropol—Moscow (First Line) ... 700 
Minnibaevo*—Kazan 
Shebelinka—Kharkov 
Shebelinka—Dnepropetrovsk 
Saushinskaya—Stalingrad 
Kazan—Gorky 
Tuimazy—Ufa 
Minnibaevo*—Urussu—Tubankul ° 
Anastasievskaya—Novorossiisk . . . . 
Karadag—Sumgait 

* A new settlement between Tuimazy and Urussu. © A new settlement in the vicinity of Urussu. No information ayailabl 


SOURCES: Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 2nd ed., 1952, X, 40—41; Neftyanoe 
hozyaistro, No. 4 (1955), pp. 1—4; Na stroitelstve truboprovedor, October 9 and 13, 1957. 


19 Na stroitelstve truboprovodov, December 25, 1957. 
16 Radio Moscow, November 12, 1957; Na stroitelstve truboprovodor, January 1, 1958. 








This network can supply only about 20 billion cubic meters of gas, approxi- 
mately equal to the 1957 output figure. It certainly could not cope with the future 
planned targets. Moreover, the existing pipelines have often been so uneconomi- 
cal that transmission cost far more than the gas cost to produce. For example, 
the price per 1,000 cubic meters of gas sent by the Saratov—Moscow pipeline was 
55 rubles; the cost price of the gas was only eight rubles. Similar figures for the 
Dashava—Kiev pipeline were 28 rubles and eight rubles respectively. The main 
reason for the high transmission costs were the large capital investments plus the 
high rate of depreciation (60%, of the transportation costs). !7 


The rapid planned increase in the amount of gas produced will necessitate the 
construction of many new pipelines. In 1958, 2,900 kilometers of pipeline are to 
be laid, of which the Chief Administration of the Gas Industry of the USSR is to 
build 2,500 kilometers.!8 The following table shows the construction plans for 
the immediate future: 


Gas Pipelines Projected or Under Construction 


Proposed Date Length 

of Construction (Kilometers) 
Denwonnal—Mioacew Cera LAME) o.oo sc ciscccccccvcccevcsssccecese 1958—59 1,300 
ey INE 6 initn dd ac cadadaevesstieussenenwenens 1958—59 817 
Krasnodar (To Supply Local Sugar Factories) ...........0000eeeeeeeees 1958—59 540 
Karadag—Kirovabad—Akstafa—Tbilisi ...............0ccceceeeeeeees 1959—60 | - 
IN ii NES cir er anh aE REN OTRAS eke U ese Sah Oebes 1959—60 | as 
Shkapovo (near Ishimbai)—Magnitogorsk .............000ceeedeeeeees 1958—59 410 
I 6 So tad hag dire wade iamenenenanen ss 1959—60 650 
Dashava—Minsk—Leningrad (with branch lines to Vilnyus and Riga) .... 1959—60 1,950 
EE Soci cid cee Racnera ednesday eeeevewoedenene 1958—59 
I os nan Shinn pune. -eekwedeen reed urede 1958—59 
Krasnovodsk—Kum Dag—Kyzylkum Desert .............00e0eeeeeees 1958—59 
I Oe OO een RP Nee ern eee 1958—59 
ON EE ET CET REET ET EE TT ere 1958—59 
Shebelinka—Belgorod—Pskov—Leningrad. ...........eeeeeeeeeceeees 1959—60 2,000 
Berezovo—Sverdlovsk (with Branch Lines to Solikamsk and Perm) ...... 1959—60 


— No information available. 

SOURCES: Na stroitelstve truboprovodor, October 9 and 13, 1957; January 1, 1958; Na stroitelstve gazoprovedor, December 25, 1957 
Planovoe kbozyaistvo, No. 11 (1957), pp. 45—56 

The Serpukhov—Leningrad pipeline, which is 720 millimeters in diameter and 
has a capacity of 2.25 billion cubic meters, will also supply Volokolamsk, Vyshny 
Volochek, Valdar, and Novgorod, in addition to Kalinin. The second Stavropol 
Moscow pipeline is 820 millimeters in diameter and has a capacity of 7.1 billion 
cubic meters. This year, the first 600 kilometers of this line are to be laid, three new 
pumping stations are to be built, and the three existing ones enlarged. In all, 25 
turbopumps are to be built onto the pipeline. Also in 1958, the first 100 kilometers 
of the Kanevskaya—Rostov—Voroshilovgrad pipeline are to be built, the pipes will 
be 1.02 meters in diameter, the largest ever used in the USSR. Many of the 


17 Na stroitelstve truboprovodov, December 29, 1957. 
18 Tbid., December 22, 1957. 
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1ew pipelines, particularly those from the Urals region, will have to pass through 
‘xtremely difficult terrain, and much manpower and machinery will have to be 
mployed.'® 

Naturally, more gas tanks will have to be built to cope with the increased out- 
»ut and demand. It is planned to build large underground storage tanks near 
Moscow and Kiev and test them some time towards the end of this year. A 
urther 700 million rubles, an increase of 46%, are to be allocated to contrac- 
ors for construction, modernization, and repairs, while the Chief Adminis- 
ration of the Gas Industry of the USSR is to increase its spending by 52% 
luring the year.2° By the end of 1961 all the important industrial centers of the 
Urals, including Sverdlovsk, Berezniki, Solikamsk, Perm, and Chelyabinsk, are 
to be supplied with gas. As for the Asian regions of the Soviet Union, after 
ashkent, all the remaining major Central Asian cities, including Ashkhabad and 
\rasnovodsk, are to be supplied. Eventually a unified gas system will link ten of 
the union republics. From 1959, 820-millimeter pipes are to be laid, and later 1.02- 
meter pipes in order to increase the rate of supply and cut down on costs. By 1965, 
a further 30,000 kilometers of major pipelines are to be operating, together with 
in additional 10,000 kilometers of branch lines.?! 


Finally, Literaturnaya gazeta, admittedly not a specialist source but neverthe- 
less a newspaper of considerable importance, gave on January 23, 1958 an 
outline of gas development during the next 10—15 years. A map used to illustrate 
the article contained projected pipelines from Ukhta to Sverdlovsk, from Gorky to 
Yaroslavl, and from Dnepropetrovsk to Odessa. No further information was given. 


Once the major industrial centers of the European USSR have been ensured an 
adequate supply of gas, there will be a tremendous saving in coal and other forms 
of fuel, together with a rise in output. It has been calculated that by 1965 the steel 
plants will save 350 million rubles and step up production by 1.5—2 million tons of 
steel per year, while the cement industry is expected to increase the productivity 
of its furnaces by 10%, with a corresponding rise in output. Natural gas is also 
to be employed in the defense and machine-building industries of the European 
USSR and the Urals as an industrial raw material.?? 


However, it is highly likely that many of these plans will not be realized. The 
pipelines built since World War II, including the important Saratov—Moscow 
line, have many constructional faults and have never been working at their full 
capacity. Between 1945 and 1952 pipes were laid too far below the ground, 
considerably complicating repair work and making stoppages longer than they 
should have been. Only in the last three years have pipes been laid at the same 
depth as in the United States and Western Europe, and pits dug to make the most 
important junctions more easily accessible. Last year, too, faults in construction 

19 Na stroitelstve gazoprovodov, December 25, 1957. 

20 Thid. 

21 Na stroitelstve truboprovodov, January 1, 1958. 

22 Ibid. 
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cost millions of rubles and led to many holdups in construction and stoppages in 
gas delivery. The Chief Administration of the Gas Industry of the USSR ordered 
36,000 tons of piping for the second Stavropol—Moscow line; it turned out to be 
the wrong type which, if used, will necessitate a reduction of pressure and a 
consequent fall in capacity.*% 


At present only 99 cities and 200 other points are supplied with gas to some 
extent or another. By 1959, the figure for cities is to rise to 150; by 1965, to 515, 
which means that about 83 million people, including 13 million living in rural 
areas, will have gas in their houses. In the period 1959-65, 20 billion rubles are to 
be spent on urban gas networks, including 11 billion on private houses and 
apartments and one billion on cultural and other establishments.*4 In all, by 
1965, 14 million city apartments and three million rural dwellings are to be 
supplied with gas. The following table shows how many dwelling places in the 
majority of the Soviet republics will have gas by 1965: 


Ukrainian SSR 

Belorussian SSR 

Uzbek SSR 

Lithuanian, Latvian, and Estonian SSR’s .... 
Georgian SSR 

Azerbaidzhan SSR 

Armenian SSR 

Turkmen SSR 


SOURCE: Na stroitelstve truboprovedor, January 1, 1958. 


In 1965, 150 billion cubic meters of gas are scheduled to be consumed. This 
is to be divided as follows: consumer sector, 20 billion; the chemical industry, 
9 billion; as an industrial raw material, 45 billion; the cement industry, 13 billion; 
and as fuel, 63 billion.*5 


As already mentioned, these ambitious plans are unlikely to be met in full. 
However, their very scope shows that the Soviet leaders have begun to realize the 
potentialities of gas and are doing their utmost to develop it in as short a time as 
possible. G. A. Vvedensky 


*5 Ibid., January 17, 1958. 
24 Jbid., January 1, 1958. 
23 Planovoe khozyaistvo, No. 11 (1957), pp. 51—2. 
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Domestic Affairs 


The Soviet Trade Union Movement 


On June 11, 1957 at the sixth plenary session of the All-Union Central Council 
1 Trade Unions chairman of the Council V. V. Grishin announced that the 
iftieth anniversary of the foundation of the Soviet trade union movement would 
oon be celebrated. Since the Soviet Union has been in existence for only forty 
vears, his statement caused some surprise. Later, it became clear that he had in 
nind the fiftieth anniversary of the date on which the Bolsheviks allegedly gained 
control of the trade union movement in Russia. Grishin’s statement heralded a 
campaign to step up the activities of the trade unions which continued unabated 
throughout 1957 and which has not yet come to a halt. The current drive differs 
from previous campaigns inasmuch as it is a serious attempt to turn the trade 
unions into an efficient tool of the Party by imparting to them a social and legal 
significance, by increasing their authority, and even by extending their rights. 

To judge from the scope of the recent measures the revival of the trade unions 
has become a matter of prime importance. Plenary sessions of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions were convened at exceptionally close intervals, 
in June, August, and December 1957; the trade unions are being reorganized 
and adjusted to the new system of industrial administration; guests from all over 
the world were invited to the celebrations held in August 1957, with much cere- 
mony, to mark the “fiftieth” anniversary of the foundation of the Soviet trade 
union movement; the Party Central Committee issued a special greeting, while 
the government awarded the trade unions the Order of Lenin; in October 1957 
the Soviet trade unions virtually controlled the Fourth World Conference of 
Trade Unions in Leipzig; on December 13, 1957, 7,000 trade union officials and 
members were awarded orders and medals; and finally, on December 17, 1957 a 
Party Central Committee plenary session passed a special decree considerably 
extending the scope of future trade union activities. 

The reasons for this attention to the organization are primarily economic and 
social. First, nonfulfillment of the Sixth Five-Year Plan has slowed down the 
speed of the country’s industrial development. The biggest failure was labor 
productivity. Under the original plans industrial output was to have increased by 
about 65%, of which more than 80° was to have resulted from increased labor 
productivity. The new 1959-65 plan is virtually an official confirmation of the failure. 
Second, there is a likelihood of the contradictions in the Soviet economic setup, 
primarily in the distribution of supplementary produce, over which the Party has a 
monopoly, coming into the open. Third, it is becoming increasingly more difficult 
to conceal from the general population the fact that one of the main causes of 
the workers’ low standard of living is excessive administrative centralization. 

The Communist leaders must have realized by now that the existing system 
of administration cannot cope with the tasks that have been set ; hence their desire 
to enlist the aid of the trade unions. However, the Party Central Committee has 
admitted that this can be done only if the authority and role of the trade unions 
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is increased to such an extent that the masses begin to have faith in them.! At the 
same time, the Kremlin has no intention of relaxing its control over the unions, 
and it has begun to talk of Party control as something natural, as a logical develop- 
ment of the pre-Revolutionary situation. This attempt at justifying the Party’s 
position was the real reason for holding the “anniversary” meeting. 

Several sweeping claims were made in connection with the occasion: first, 
that long before it came to power the Communist Party had been organically 
linked with the working class as its organizer and leader; second, that the workers 
of the USSR, organized into trade unions, are devoted to the Communist Party 
and willingly accept its leadership; and third, that the Soviet trade unions are 
playing an important role in the life of the country, particularly in the workers’ 
activities. None of these claims are new, but they were put forward as though 
they were epoch-making discoveries. More to the point, none of them are true, 
as the history of the Soviet trade unions clearly proves. 

The official history of the Soviet trade union movement was based on Stalin’s 
statement made in 1925 that “the most characteristic feature in the history of the 
development oi our trade unions is the fact that they arose, developed, and were 
strengthened after the Party, around the Party, and in friendship with the Party.’’? 
Stalin’s formula has been taken even further by the present leaders: “The Soviet 
trade unions arose and developed under the leadership of the Bolshevik Party. .. . 
Soviet trade unions were, are, and will remain faithful implementers of the Com- 
munist Party’s policy.’ 

Trade union organizations in Tsarist Russia began to arise during the fierce 
waves of strikes which took place at the turn of the century. One of the first was 
a bakers’ union, organized in Kiev in 1903.4 However, the real beginning of trade 
union activities was 1905, when the strike movement was at its height. By the end 
of the year there were 199 trade unions, rising to 453 in 1906, and 652 at the 
beginning of 1907. By then they had 245,300 members, or 3.5% of all industrial 
workers.® In October 1905, the First All-Russian Conference of Trade Unions 
was held, followed by the Second in February 1906. On March 4, 1906, a law 
entitled “Temporary Regulations on Trade Societies” was promulgated, legal- 
izing the trade union movement, but not granting it the right to form ona nation- 
wide level. Between 1905 and 1907 the trade unions published more than one 
hundred newspapers and magazines,’ and by 1907 the Russian trade union 
organization was so widely developed that its representatives were able to partic- 
ipate in the International Socialist Congress held in Stuttgart in August of that 
vear.® Thus, under no circumstances can 1907 be taken as the date of the foun- 
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lation of the Russian trade union movement, as was done by Grishin. This year 
ictually marked the decline; in 1908 there were only 40,000 members, and in 
1909 as few as 13,000.9 

Nevertheless, the current Party Line is that “the inspirer and organizer of the 
rade unions was the Bolshevik Party, which directed the whole political and 
‘conomic struggle of the working class.” !® However, the Bolsheviks were not at 
ill interested in the economic side of the trade union movement; they wanted to 
ise it for political ends only. Many of Lenin’s works and the reports of almost 
ill the pre-Revolutionary Party congresses, from the Second in 1903 to the Sixth 
n 1917, bear out this point adequately enough.'! 

It can easily be proved that the Bolsheviks’ role as organizer and ideological 
leader of the trade union movement was very modest prior to their seizure of 
power. For example, of the twenty-two delegates who attended the Second (illegal) 
\ll-Russian Conference of Trade Unions in February, 1906 only two were Bolshe- 
viks, one a member of the editorial board of Vestnik prikazchikov, the other a 
trade workers’ representative. The remaining delegates were made up of 11 Men- 
sheviks, 5 members of the Jewish Bund, 1 non-factional Social Democrat, and 
} independents.'? Former Bolshevik member of the Fourth State Duma G. I. 
Petrovsky recalled in his memoirs that it was not until the fall of 1912, during the 
elections for the Duma, that the Bolsheviks began to play an important role in 
the trade unions.'* This is in line with one of the All-Union Central Council of 
[rade Unions’ allegations that the Bolsheviks gained control of all legal workers’ 
organizations—trade unions, insurance societies, clubs, and so on—during the 
period 1912—14.14 

In fact, however, in spite of careful preparation, the Bolsheviks were still in 
a minority at the Third All-Russian Conference of Trade Unions held in June 
1917.15 Not until after the conference did the Bolsheviks secure complete control 
of the metal workers’, textile workers’, miners’, and tanners’ unions. On the 
other hand, the Mensheviks and Social Revolutionaries still controlled a large 
number of trade unions.!® The Communists did not secure their majority in the 
trade unions’ highest organ by normal electoral procedure, but as a result of the 
Mensheviks’ demonstrative walkout.!7 

After the October Revolution control of all the trade unions was quickly 
secured, mainly by administrative methods: numerous purges were made of the 
trade union ranks and instructions that only Communists be appointed to the 
top posts issued. The Eleventh Party Congress, which took place in 1922, made 
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appointment dependent on length of Party membership: no one could become 
secretary or chairman of the central trade union organs unless he had joined the 
Party before 1917, or a Presidium member unless he had at least three years Party 
membership; at the provincial level, secretaries and chairmen needed to have 
been Party members not less than three years, presidium members not less than 
two years.'§ Yet even though this directive was carried out to the letter the 
Sixteenth Party Congress, held in 1930, demanded a further purge of the trade 
union apparatus and the appointment of new leaders.!® 

Communist policy towards the trade union movement can be traced back to 
Lenin’s What is to be Done?, written in 1902. According to Lenin, the working 
class would, if left to itself, devote itself solely to economic problems and ignore 
the political struggle. He, however, had other plans.2° The Third Bolshevik 
Congress of 1905 decreed that all legal and semi-legal workers’ societies, unions, 
and other organizations must be handled in such a way as to turn them into 
strongholds of the Party.?! This directive is still valid. The Communists recognize 
a dictatorship of the proletariat only when they control the proletariat, as was 
stressed in the resolution of the Tenth Party Congress.?* 

The Communists’ real attitude towards the working class was clearly demon- 
strated during the period of so-called Workers’ Opposition within the Party and 
in the discussion of the trade unions’ role which took place during the 1920’s. 
The Bolshevik program adopted at the Eighth Party Congress, held at the be- 
ginning of 1919, when the Bolsheviks’ position was still insecure and they were 
very liberal with their promises, stated in paragraph five of the section dealing 
with the economy that the trade unions must have complete administrative con- 
trol of the whole of the economy.?* This was a popular move since workers’ 
control of industrial administration was being freely talked about at the time. 
However, when the question of putting it into practice came up, virtually the 
only support it received within the Party came from the workers’ representatives— 
hence the term “Workers’ Opposition.” This “opposition’s” program stated 
that “the organization of the administration of the national economy is the task 
of the all-Russian congress of producers, combined into trade unions, which 
elect the central organ of administration of the whole economy of the republic.”*4 

This was not part of the Communist Party’s program, for it would have meant 
that the Communists would have lost control of the economy. The Party’s way 
out was to declare itself the highest form of working class organization. This 
automatically meant that the Workers’ Opposition had changed from an inner- 
Party faction to an anti-Party group, and was thus due for liquidation. As Stalin 
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iter wrote in the Short History of the Communist Party : “It considered the highest 

1m of working class organization to be not the Party, but the trade unions.”*® 
Nevertheless, it turned out to be a difficult task to destroy this faction. Although 
1e Tenth Party Congress decreed that such ideas were incompatible with mem- 
ership of the Communist Party®* there was no wholesale exodus from the 
Workers’ Opposition ranks, and at the Eleventh Party Congress, held in 1922, 
here was a mass expulsion of workers from the Party for belonging to this group. 
8ut not until 1933 were the leaders of the Workers’ Opposition, Shlyapnikov and 
\ledvedev, expelled from the Party’s ranks.?? 

The theory that the trade unions can be exploited in the interests of the Com- 
munist Party is still valid today, and in the USSR they continue to be mere organs 
if the Party and government. Trotsky was the first to suggest, at the very be- 
sinning of the October Revolution, that the trade unions be put under state 
control. The Second All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions held in 1919 rejected 
this suggestion,?® and it has never been officially accepted. On the contrary, as 
already mentioned the Eighth Party Congress had declared that the trade unions 
should have control of the economy; in practice, however, this promise turned 
out to mean that the workers’ part in the administration of industry was restricted 
to production conferences. 
The primary tasks of the trade unions, as understood by the Party, were 

drawn up in the Trade Union Statutes ratified on August 15, 1954. 

The trade unions organize socialist competition of workers and salaried employ- 
ees to ensure the maximum rise in labor productivity, the fulfillment and over- 
fulfillment of state plans ..., an improvement in quality and a reduction of cost 
price of produce, and the full utilization of the reserves of the socialist economy.*® 
This program was given official recognition at the latest Party Central Com- 

mittee plenary session.*® As usual, no mention has been made of the trade unions’ 
role in such questions as earnings, labor protection, and living conditions. 
There have been many instances of violations of collective agreements by 
managers and the complete failure of the trade unions to act on behalf of the 
workers; on many occasions the violations have taken place with the tacit consent 
of the heads of local trade union branches.*! Moreover, many articles of the Soviet 
Labor Code are being ignored, as was admitted at a Party Central Committee 
plenary session, which carefully suggested that those managers “consistently” 
guilty of infringements of this sort should be made liable to prosecution.** The 
trade unions can do nothing; the state is the sole employer, it lays down the con- 
ditions of labor, and it combines all the legislative, executive, and judicial powers. 
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At the same time the trade unions’ legal status has never been clarified. 
Article 126 of the Soviet Constitution states merely that trade unions may be formed 
and that they are to be controlled by the Communist Party; Article 141 states that 
they have the right to put forward candidates for elections to soviets. Even some 
trade union workers have commented on this situation. The chairman of the Ukrain- 
ian republic soviet stated: “In our opinion it is extremely important that the legal 
position of the trade unions be clarified and their rights extended. . . . In fact, nowhere 
has it officially been stated what rights the trade unions enjoy in our country.”** 

Such has been the passivity of the Soviet trade unions that many important 
concessions directly concerning the workers—an increase in wages for the lowest 
paid categories, the reduction of the working week by two hours, an increase in 
pensions, and the abolition of the law on absenteeism and tardiness, for example 
were gained virtually without the trade unions’ participation. However, it must 
be remembered that the trade unions do not have a fixed structure; they are 
constantly being reorganized, amalgamated, split up, or purged. Prior to 1930 
there had always been 23 trade unions, in 1931 this figure rose to 45, in 1934 to 
154, in 1939 to 168, at which level it stayed for a few years; 1948 marked the 
beginning of a decline, the total dropping to 136, followed by a further decline 
to 43 in 1954, rising slightly to 47 in 1957, and returning to the original 23 after 
the recent reorganization.*4 It would be hardly likely that the trade union move- 
ment, in view of these constant changes, could play a significant role in the USSR, 
even if it enjoyed the same rights as its Western counterparts. 

Moreover, reorganization has always been effected by administrative measures 
without a trade union congress being convened to discuss the matter. Indeed, 
between 1912 and 1949 not a single such congress was convened, even though 
the stipulated maximum period between one and the next was four years. 

Membership of the trade unions, the largest mass organization in the USSR, 
is officially optional, but there is no doubt that in practice the workers have no 
choice but to join. The newspaper Trad stated on June 12, 1957 that at the be- 
ginning of the year 47.1 million workers out of a total of 50 million were trade 
union members. The remaining three million were temporary or new workers. 

Many Soviet Party and trade union officials are advocating the abolition of 
branch trade unions and the creation of a single, unified trade union of workers 
and salaried employees, so that it would be easier from the point of view of 
setting up trade union organs for the economic administrative regions.*> From 
both the administrative and the economic standpoints this would benefit the 
Soviet leaders ; nevertheless, they have so far made no move in this direction. The 
reasons are almost certainly that it would become too obvious that the Soviet 
trade unions are state controlled and that structural similarity to Western trade 
unions would be lost. This likeness must, however, be preserved, since the Soviet 
trade unions ensure Communist control of the World Federation of Trade Unions. 


—— P F. Hajenko 
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rhe Satellites 


Hungary and Moscow’s Near East Policy 


In September 1957, the United Nations voted on a resolution condemning 
1c Soviet intervention in Hungary in November of the preceding year. Sixty 
vembers voted in favor of the resolution, ten abstained, and the ten Soviet-bloc 
ountries opposed the motion. The meeting confirmed the almost universally 
ccepted fact that the Kadar regime had come to power against the will of the 
lungarian people, entirely due to the support of the Soviet armed forces. This 
lecision, however, did not appear to have much effect on Moscow’s policy in 
lungary: Kadar remained in office, participated in the Moscow celebrations 
narking the fortieth anniversary of the foundation of the Soviet regime, and 
igned the declaration issued by twelve of the Communist states in November. 

The Kremlin is a past master at turning failures and defeats to its subsequent 
idvantage. Inevitably, the Hungarian revolution was regarded as a serious defeat 
or the Soviet.Union. Even Nepszabadsag, the central organ of the Hungarian 
Communist Party, wrote on January 20, 1957: 


It must be said quite openly: on account of the tragic events in Hungary the 
Communist world movement suffered temporary losses. The fact that, after 12 years 
of building socialism, such a situation could arise ..., that the socialist achieve- 
ments [gained] could be protected against counterrevolutionary attacks only with 
the help of the military forces of another socialist country evoked a certain con- 
fusion among Communists in many countries. 


This article contained not a single word to the effect that the Hungarian 


revolution could be blamed in any way on alleged “imperialist” agents. At that time 
any such accusation would have been laughed to scorn; only later was it gradually 
introduced. First, the reports of neutral eyewitnesses had to be more or less for- 
gotten with the passage of time and then this completely unfounded accusation 
allowed to have some effect in certain circles and countries by constant repetition. 

Even before the United Nations’ debate on Hungary the Soviet Union had 
tried to break the non-Communist world’s unity on the matter by a diplomatic 
campaign in the Near East. To this end a Hungarian delegation, led by Deputy 
Foreign Minister Karoly Szarka, visited the Sudan, Egypt, and Syria before the 
debate was held. During the trip General Bizri, head of the Syrian General Staff, 
made the following comparison between the situation in his country and that of 
Kadar’s Hungary: “For me the Hungarians are like brothers. Both peoples are 
now being used as targets which are being shot at from Washington.” 

The efforts of the Soviet Union were not without success; the ten abstentions 
were mainly from the Afro-Asian bloc. Afterwards the representatives of the Kadar 
regime did not miss a chance at UN meetings to flatter former colonial states. 
First Deputy Foreign Minister Endre Sik stated on September 25, 1957 at a UN 
general assembly: “The Hungarian government is particularly anxious to establish 
good relations with those countries which have achieved their independence in 
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the recent past.”? Furthermore, the Hungarian Academy of Sciences is to begin 
publication of a series of books on foreign countries. The first books, due to 
appear early this year deal, significantly enough, with Indonesia, Israel, and the 
Arab countries of the Middle East. 

In this respect, Kadar was imitating the Kremlin’s Near East policy. ‘An 
obvious example is the attempt to gain the goodwill of the Arab peoples by 
pursuing an anti-Semitic policy. The Hungarian press has availed itself of every 
opportunity to attack Israel, and a spokesman of the Hungarian foreign ministry 
even complained that the Israeli embassy in Budapest had given financial support 
to “Hungarian subjects,” that is, poor Hungarian Jews.‘ 

The events of the last few months show how the Kadar government stepped 
up its Moscow-directed Near East policy. This process began with the visit of 
Deputy Foreign Minister Karoly Szarka to Damascus at the beginning of 
September 1957. Previously, Hungarian exports to Syria had been insignificant ; 
in 1956 the value had been only $50,000, but Hungary’s participation in the 
Damascus international fair proved quite a success, and goods to the value of 
$350,000 were sold to Syria during it.5 Hungary is also to take part in the 1958 
fair. On the invitation of the Kadar government a Syrian parliamentary delegation 
arrived in Budapest on September 21, 1957, followed on December 9 by a Syrian 
government delegation headed by Khaled el Asem, who combined the posts of 
Deputy Prime Minister, Minister of Defense, and Minister of Finance, and 
including Minister of Labor Faher Kayali, Minister of Economics Khalil Kallas, 
President of the Council for Economic Development Hassan Djabar, and Deputy 
Chief of General Staff General Nefuri. 

Although the representatives of the two governments had talks on the future 
extension of Syrian—Hungarian economic and cultural relations, the Budapest 
visit was primarily intended as a political demonstration. Hungary was out to 
convince the Arab countries of Moscow’s readiness to offer aid without any 
strings and to state that Western imperialism was their common enemy. As Kadar 
most likely argued: in October 1956 we were attacked by these imperialists, 
but saved by the assistance selflessly offered by the Soviet Union; you too can 
place your hopes on the USSR. The Hungarian—Arab declaration was also made 
with the Soviet bloc in mind. The proclaimed solidarity between the Arab nations 
and the Kadar government, by intimating that the anti-imperialist Arabs had also 
condemned the uprising against Moscow as the work of reactionary imperialists, 
was designed to overcome the effects the Hungarian revolution had had among 
the satellites. Syrian Deputy Prime Minister Khaled el Asem stated in Budapest: 
“The countering of imperialist aggression is a common aim of our countries. 
The Hungarian government has defeated an essentially foreign conspiracy. We 
have done the same.’’® 


2 Ibid., September 26, 1957. 
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Hungarian activity is even greater in Egypt, and serious attempts have been 

rade since September 1957 to step up economic cooperation between the two 
ountries. The 1,524-meter Nile bridge at Heluan, for instance, was designed and 
uilt in Hungary. This was referred to by Nepszabadsag as “the greatest export job 
‘f Hungarian industry to date.”? As in the case of Syria, the upsurge in the two 
ountries’ relations began at the time of the UN debate on Hungary. Egyptian 
“inance Minister Abdul Moneim Al Kaissouni left for Budapest on September 10, 
957, the day the debate opened.® Shortly afterwards Hungarian Foreign Trade 
Minister Jeno Incze left for Yugoslavia, Syria, and Egypt, and in Cairo signed an 
igreement providing for an extension of Hungarian—Egyptian trade. He took 
yack with him an order for several Diesel locomotives. In the same month a 
lelegation of Egyptian journalists visited Hungary and an Egyptian parliamentary 
zroup arrived in Budapest. 

In October 1957, the governor of Cairo, Abdel Hattah el Bindari, and a dele- 
ration headed by Minister of Postal Affairs and Communications Mustafa Khalil 
irived in Budapest from Moscow. On November 27, Nepszabadsag pub- 
lished an interview between Khrushchev and Chief Editor of the Egyptian 
newspaper A/ Ahram Mohammed Hassanein Heikal, in which Egypt and the 
whole Arab world were assured of the Soviet Union’s unconditional aid against 
the alleged imperialist threat to peace. There was much talk of Soviet missiles, 
while England, France, Israel, and the United States were sharply attacked: ““The 
smell of oil affects the imperialists’ brains, they lose their self control and stop 
at nothing.” Later, Egyptian Minister of Defense Major General Abdel Hakim 
\mer reported on his Moscow visit, during which he had requested economic 
aid. Nepszabadsag called this an example of peaceful coexistence.°® 


While the Kadar press was doing its utmost to popularize the main lines of 
the Soviet Near East policy, diplomatic activity continued unabated, although 
usually not hitting the headlines. On November 21 and 25, 1957 two Hungarian 
exhibitions opened almost simultaneously in Cairo, one displaying power equip- 
ment, the other offering ideology, under the title “The History of Hungary, 
1919-57.”" At the same time Hungary was building the El Taban electric power 
station. On December 19 representatives of the two governments signed an 
agreement on air travel, although the Hungarian air lines are Soviet controlled. 


Hungary is also trying to obtain a foothold elsewhere in the Near and Middle 
East and is presently supplying the Sudan with machinery, motor vehicles, 
and electrical goods in exchange for rubber and cotton. Sudanese students are 
visiting Budapest schools, while a group of Hungarian doctors is to spend 
several years in the Sudan.'® The Hungarians are helping to build a power 
station at Ikisder in Turkey, while the first Hungarian trade agreements with 
Morocco and Tunisia were signed on December 7, 1957 and January 14, 1958, 
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and this year Hungarian economic information offices are to be set up in Tunis 
and Casablanca. In Algeria the Kadar regime had less success, only effecting a 
joint declaration of solidarity with the Algerian Communist Party, signed on 
December 4, 1957. 

It is only to be expected that the Moscow-directed policy pursued by the 
Hungarian Communist Party would strive both politically and economically to 
further the Arab countries’ aspirations to independence. The Soviet version of 
the Hungarian revolution was disseminated throughout the Middle East, thereby 
enabling the Kadar government to present the Soviet Union as the guardian 
angel of those nations striving to obtain freedom. However, to have any lasting 
effect political propaganda has to be backed by increasing economic cooperation. 
This automatically raises the question of whether Hungary will be able to offer 
substantial support to the Arab countries in their program of industrialization. 


In the spring of 1956 the Hungarian government admitted that the country 
was faced with a severe economic crisis. A general strike had put the country’s 
industry out of action for about two months. As Nepszabadsag put it, “.. . our 
country went through a very difficult economic situation. Even our minimum 
electric power needs could be met only with the aid of our Czech friends. Pro- 
duction was only about one third as much as it was before the uprising, and labor 
productivity dropped correspondingly. In most cases there were absolutely no 
goods for the wages paid out.”!! This catastrophic situation has passed for the 
moment. The Hungarian workers’ resistance has been crushed, which means that 
one serious retarding factor has been overcome. On December 25, 1957 the Party 
organ claimed that the 1957 economic plan was not only fulfilled, but in many 
spheres overfulfilled. It was, however, stressed that there were still very many 
difficulties to be overcome; particularly serious was the foreign trade position. 
In the first eleven months of 1957 Hungary had a foreign trade deficit of almost 
2,200 million forint (about $185 million). Clearly then, Hungary cannot be in a 
position to step up its exports to the Arab countries, which have considerable 
currency difficulties of their own. 


However, on December 18, 1957 Hungary and the Soviet Union signed a new 
agreement on economic and technical aid, under which Hungary received long- 
term credit of 300 million rubles. Deputy Prime Minister Antal Apro, who led 
the Hungarian delegation to Moscow, revealed the purpose of this credit, when 
he pointed out that the Hungarian government is presently unable to make 
larger investments from its own rescources and therefore had turned to Moscow 
for assistance. The credit granted would be used mainly to promote exports. 
Apro stated: “First we will develop those branches of industry whose products 
are known and sought in the whole world. We can increase the production of 
Diesel engines, Diesel locomotives, and bearings many times over. Our industry 
producing telegraph and machine-building equipment will be developed further, 
as will the production of power equipment.” !* 
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The importance of the credit is thus clear: It is to be invested in order to 
rack up the Hungarian economic and political campaign in the Near East. It is 
requently more expedient for the Soviet Union to conceal its policy of infil- 
ration in this way. East Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary appear to have 
it fewer dangers than the Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, credit to the value of only 300 million rubles will not go very 
ar; of much more importance is a vast ‘ncrease in labor productivity. To this 
nd, after the revolution and the general strike had been broken, Moscow did 
ts best to calm the Hungarian workers and peasants by improving their standard 
f living. Thus, on March 28, 1957, Moscow first granted Hungary aid to the 
alue of 875 million rubles and the satellites followed with further offers of 
redit. But though production fell wages rose, creating the danger of serious 
nflation. To meet this further danger, in the fall of 1957 the satellites, acting at 
the behest of Moscow, poured consumer goods into Hungary, because the 
\remlin did not want to run the risk of any further disturbances and loss of 
prestige. 

However, this economic policy was only temporary, and once the Hungarian 
Communist regime felt itself firmly in the saddle again there was a change in 
wage policy. Kadar pointed out on various occasions that it would take years of 
hard work and economizing to pay back the credit granted. In an article entitled 
“Taking Stock at the End of the Year,” Nepszabadsag wrote: ““We cannot live 
on credit permanently, we cannot under any circumstances incur any more 
debts.””!3 Towards the end of December 1957, Minister of Labor Odon Kishazi 
poke in some detail about the planned new labor laws, which were to be intro- 
duced. Some of them are designed to stop what are termed “undisciplined and 
groundless” changes in employment, but the most important ones are designed 
to solve the wage problem. One aftermath of the revolution and strike was the 
replacement of piece rates by hourly rates, which allegedly led to unjustifiably 
high wages. Much has already been done to restore the stafus quo and these laws 
will put an end to all the remaining “‘anomalies.”4 

Various measures have been introduced to stabilize the Hungarian domestic 
situation. On November 17, 1957, elections were held in Budapest to replace 
those city council members, about 400 in all, who had fled, been arrested, or 
executed. This was the regime’s first test of strength since the revolution, and 
the extent to which the Communists had succeeded in crushing the workers can 
be judged from the results. Of the 93.5% of the electorate which voted, 99.7%, 
voted for the Communist Fatherland Front. It is interesting to note that Nepsza- 
badsag did not dwell on these figures, however. On the day the elections were 
held Kadar abolished the workers’ councils and replaced them with factory 
councils. At the same time Marosan, one of Kadar’s closest collaborators, made an 
important ideological speech in which democracy was proclaimed for the people 
but swift and merciless retribution for so-called enemies of the people.'® The 
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latter were conveniently not defined. On the very same day the new regulations 
governing the appointment of factory councils appeared: workers are permitted 
to elect only one third of each council’s members, the rest are appointed.!® 

The Communists are sure of their position in Hungary now that the wave of 
arrests, deportations, and executions, together with the apathy which has gripped 
the masses, has virtually snuffed out all signs of resistance. Even Kadar’s recent 
resignation from his position as Prime Minister to concentrate on his post as 
First Secretary of the Hungarian Communist Party appears to be in line with this, 
for it is most likely an indication that the Communists’ position is now so secure 
that they no longer need to have all power concentrated in the hands of a single 
strong man. 

Thus, although the question of whether Hungary can continue to give 
economic assistance to the Arab countries ona scale which would justify calling it 
a breakthrough is very much open to doubt for the immediate future, the long- 
term prospects appear considerably brighter. With the country now firmly in 
their grasp, the workers unable to do anything but obey the demands for greater 
labor productivity and increased output, and the support of their Moscow 
comrades assured, the Hungarian Communists must feel that they have a good 
chance of turning their present foothold in the Arab world into a major and per- 
manent bridgehead. Stefan C. Stolte 


Literature and Arts 


The Re-Stalinization of the Soviet Historical Sciences 


As a follow-up to the Party leaders’ condemnation of the “consequences of 
the Stalinist cult of the individual,” Soviet historians made a definite attempt to 
remove much of the unequivocal dogmatism that had become an integral part 
of Soviet historiography in an effort to provide it with a truly scholarly basis. To 
this end, they made a critical re-examination of the tenets of earlier Soviet histor- 
ical studies and demanded access to foreign material, the withdrawal of all the 
unsubstantiated statements on the superiority of the Soviet historical sciences, 
and an objective interpretation of historical events. 

Throughout 1956 the campaign was waged in speeches, at conferences, and 
in the specialist press. For example, issue No. 4, 1956 of Voprosy istorii carried an 
article by deputy chief editor E. N. Burdzhalov entitled “On Bolshevik Tactics 
in March and April 1917,” which pointed out that “in recent historical Party 
literature the question of the Bolshevik position during the first weeks after the 
February Revolution was dealt with extremely sketchily and incorrectly.”! The 
article cited obvious distortions, questioned the Party’s ideological views on 
questions of tactics in 1917, and noted mistakes made not only by Kamenev, but 
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.lso by other Party members, including Stalin. In fact, it cast doubts on both the 
arty’s infallibility and Stalin’s assertion that the proletarian revolution is an ever 
dvancing and victorious procession. 

A. N. Kochetkov’s review of the first volume of A. A. Strokov’s A History of 
1 Art of Warfare doubted whether an author need consult the classics of Marx- 
m, in this case Engels, in a work of this kind, since “Soviet historians know 
‘ussian military history better than Engels.”? Then again, the authors of reviews 
f the symposium Am Outline History of Soviet Historical Sciences* and of A History 
f Political Doctrines* left no doubt as to their opinion of the constant propagan- 
listic assertions on the superiority of Soviet historical science and thought. Such 
onclusions, it was argued, can only be made if properly documented ; a one-sided, 
hauvinistic approach could do nothing but harm. 

Other historians also participated in the campaign for a critical re-examination 
if the earlier principles of Soviet historical literature. A report by S. M. Dubrov- 
ky, “Against the Idealization of the Actions of Ivan IV,” which was published 
n part, criticized attempts to justify the running of a state on despotic lines®; 
3. B. Grave’s “Was Tsarist Russia Semi-colonial?” dismissed Stalin’s ideas on the 
ubject*; A. M. Pikman’s “On the Struggle of the Caucasian Mountain Dwellers 
\gainst the Tsarist Colonizers” attacked efforts to portray all popular national 
iberation movements as reactionary or the work of foreign agents’; and M. 
|.archanko’s ““Some Questions on the History of Belorussian Literature” disputed 
the exclusion of the pre-Revolutionary period and the 1920’s from Soviet Belo- 
‘ussian literature. Earlier both periods had been referred to as the time of the 
ormation of Belorussian nationalism. Larchanko also criticized the portrayal of 
Soviet writers, particularly realists of the national republics, as followers of Gorky, 
rrespective of when they lived and wrote, before or after him.® 

The Party leaders soon found that the comparative freedom they had granted 
historians was beginning to become too dangerous, and they began to take steps 
o bring the situation under control. First, the directives of the Twentieth Party 
‘congress on the subject of the historical sciences were clarified; then a campaign 
vas launched against so-called revisionists of Marxist-Leninist teachings. An 
ttack on “ideological deviationists” was first made in general terms, and then the 
soviet press, in the guise of the defender of the purity of Marxism-Leninism, 
ame forward with concrete examples of “distortions.” The most important of 
hese pro-Party articles were E. Bugaev’s “When a Scientific Approach is Lost”’®; 
Professor of Moscow University V. Smirnov’s “An Incorrect Interpretation of an 
mportant Question”!®; A. Kostin’s “On the Question of the Division of the 
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History of the Communist Party into Periods”; and statements by V. Vinogradov 
and I. Maevsky attacking incorrect interpretations of the history of the changc¢s 
that have taken place under socialism.!* Further pressure was exerted by the use 
of the favorite method of “‘criticism and self-criticism ;” thus, the Presidium of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR and the academies of sciences of the nation: 
republics held special meetings for this purpose. At a general assembly of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR held on December 28, 1956, for example, its 
president, A. N. Nesmeyanov, openly reprimanded many magazines devoted t» 
history, economics, philosophy, and law for relaxing the struggle against “bour- 
geois ideology.” The main fire was directed against Voprosy istorii, which was 
adjudged guilty of drawing hasty and unfounded conclusions on such important 
topics as the history of the Party and the hegemony of the proletariat.'* Soo. 
public recantations by the “guilty” parties were demanded.’ However, th: 
severe criticism directed against individual historians did not produce the re- 
quired results. Anna M. Pankratova, then chief editor of Voprosy istorii and 1 
noted adherent of Party principles right up to her death, merely made some rather 
vague, general remarks on the need to wage war against deviations from the 
accepted principles of Soviet historical studies. Rather than admitting fault, she 
accused the heads of the Institute of History and the History Section of the Acad 
emy of Sciences of the USSR of being responsible for any deviations.'5 Onl) 
after further criticism did Pankratova admit to “serious errors.”!6 Thereupon, 
most of the editorial board, including deputy chief editor E. N. Burdzhalov, 
were removed from their posts. 

However, there are reasons for believing that the magazine’s attempt to secur: 
a certain amount of freedom to make its own decisions did not end immediately 
| “oprosy istorii is a monthly magazine, and has seldom appeared late. Nevertheless, 
the first 1957 issue was not approved for printing until February 16, the second o1 
March 26, the third on May 21, and the fourth as late as July 6. This delay cannot b« 
explained by the changes made in the editorial board, for similar if not such drastic 
changes in the past have had little effect as far as meeting the schedule is concerned. 
The only reasonable explanation is that there was still considerable oppositio: 
being put up to the Party’s demands for a return to earlier dogmas. 

In March 1957, the Soviet leaders renewed their attacks on any attempts at : 
free interpretation of history. Kommunist published a set of new directives “Fo: 
a Strict Observance of the Lenin Principle of Adherence to the Party Spirit ir 
the Historical Sciences,”!7 and the March issue of the magazine |’ pomosha 
politicheskomu samoobrazovaniyu contained an article entitled “For a Communis' 
Party Spirit in the Historical Sciences.”!8 These two, later published in lopros 
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ii under the title “For the Lenin Party Spirit in the Historical Sciences,” 
de it quite clear that in the future the Soviet historical sciences are to abide 
the principle of partiinost (adherence to the Party spirit).!® The reason given 
the retraction from the decisions made at the Twentieth Party Congress was 
‘t growing reaction in the outside world had made unanimity on all ideo- 
‘ical questions essential. It was, moreover, clearly implied that the Soviet 
torical sciences would become even more dogmatic. Kommunist stated: 

Now that the grandiose successes of the USSR and the people’s democracies are 
provoking a fresh outburst of anger among the imperialists against the camp of 
peace, democracy, and socialism, the militant rolé of the Soviet social sciences, 
including the science of history, is becoming more important.?° 
loprosy istorii developed this theme even further: 

The Soviet historian is not an outside observer. ... When studying any partic- 
ular question our scholars defend the class and the Marxist-Leninist point of view 
and determine the social trend of the forces acting in the historical arena, clearly 
and unequivocally taking the side of progress against reaction, the side of revolution 
against counterrevolution, the side of democracy and socialism against imperial- 
ism.... They unsparingly criticize attempts to cover forgetfulness of the Party 
spirit with an alleged concern for “objectivity” in analyzing social phenomena.*! 


The general conclusion reached was that some Soviet historians had apparently 
sunderstood the decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress on the development 


t the historical sciences, and had attempted a reconciliation with bourgeois ideol- 


y, forgetting the vital tasks set by the Party. The Party alone was able to give 
dialectical interpretation of the laws governing the historical development of 


ciety and of Marxist principles, and hence was the only body capable of solving 


storical problems. 
The main “mistakes,” for which Soviet historians have been reproached, are 


that they took up an extremely radical position in their interpretation of the policy 


irsued by the Party in its campaign against the Stalinist cult of the individual 
an effort to gain “cheap popularity,”?? and that in their zealous endeavor to 


sot out all dogmatic statements they went so far as to deny the Party’s authority 
id leading role in the historical sciences. Their attitude was most clearly revealed 


the criticism of Stalin’s Short Course of the History of the Communist Party, which 
ey dismissed as a “collection of dead dogmas,”** in the criticism of historical 
tks which had been awarded Stalin Prizes, and, in general, in the denunciation 
Stalinist methods of distorting historical reality. Good examples of this are the 
port by S. M. Dubrovsky which portrayed Stalin as an unhealthy Don Quixote** 
id the articles by E. N. Burdzhalov and B. B. Grave on Stalin’s attempts to 
stort historical truth. Such views were condemned as the work of corrupt ele- 
ents which, under the guise of the struggle against the cult of the individual, 
19 Voprosy istorii, No. 3 (1957), pp. 3—19. 
*0 Kommunist, op. cit., p. 17. 
' Voprosy istorii, op. cit., pp. 4—5. 
* Kommunist, op. cit., p. 18. 
3 Voprosy istorii, op. cit., p. 5. 
*4 Ibid., No. 8 (1956), p. 129. 
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were attempting to replace Marxism by a bourgeois We/tanschauung and to doubt 
the correctness of the Party’s policy.25 Khrushchev and the Party leaders, however, 
have decided not to sacrifice Stalin entirely: 


With all the gravity of the errors made by J. V. Stalin it is, however, impossible 
to examine his activity through the prism of these mistakes alone. This would be 1 
distortion of the actual history of the Party, in the light of which J. V. Stalin appears 
as an outstanding Marxist-Leninist, who played a major role in unmasking an 
routing the Party’s enemies, in the struggle for the triumph of its cause.*® 


This statement means that Soviet historians must not criticize Stalin or attempt 
to re-examine his basic theses, particularly as far as the history of the Party is 
concerned. 

The Party’s attack on loprosy istorii’s interpretation of the Party’s history an:| 
the development of Soviet society runs as follows: 


The fall of the magazine loprosy istorii from a Leninist position of partiinost in 
learning is expressed by the fact that some leading editorial workers pursued the 
erroneous line of concealing the disagreements in principle between the Bolsheviks 
and Mensheviks on the most important questions of the first bourgeois democratic 
revolution in Russia, of toning down the criticism of the opportunistic policy of the 
Mensheviks and their followers. In individual articles there have been, under the 
banner of the struggle with the consequences of the cult of the individual, attempts 
to overstress the role of Zinoviev and other opportunists, and questions of the 
ideological and political struggle within the Party were incorrectly and objectivistic 
ally interpreted.?7 
In other words, Soviet historians committed the cardinal sin of giving a new 

and unacceptable interpretation of questions which the Party had considere«! 
settled once and for all.?8 Thus, V. P. Nasyrin was reprimanded for his article 
“Some Questions of the Socialist Transformation of Industry in the USSR,” in 
which he challenged the theory that socialism is engendered only by revolution 
and cannot evolve under capitalism.?® E. N. Burdzhalov’s two articles “On Bol- 
shevik Tactics in March and April 1917” and “More on Bolshevik Tactics in 
March and April 1917,”%° both of which questioned the Soviet myth of Part 
unity on questions of revolutionary tactics, were severely criticized. 


E. N. Burdzhalov ignored the demands of the Marxist dialectical method, sub- 
stituted for an analysis of phenomena and events an examination of the activities of 
individuals divorced from the Party’s work as a whole. In the spirit of subjectivism 
and bourgeois objectivism he seizes on individual facts from the general revolutior - 
ary process, giving them a preconceived and incorrect interpretation. ... The author 
strives, without proof, to blacken the activities of J. V. Stalin, to equate his position 
with that of Kamenev, Zinoviev, and other representatives of opportunism. . .. 


25 Vesinik Moskovskogo universiteta, No. 4 (1956), p. 5; Pravda, December 4, 1956; Partiinaya zhizi, 
No. 6 (1957), p. 15. 
°6 Voprosy istorii, No. 3 (1957), p. 10. 
Kommunist, op. cit., p. 18. 
Voprosy istorii, op. cit., p. 4. 
Ibid., No. 5 (1956), pp. 90—99. 
30 Tbid., No. 8 (1956). 
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The attempt to equate Stalin and Kamenev means in fact a falsification of the 
history of the Soviet Communist Party and reveals Burdzhalov’s incomprehension of 
the essence of the Party’s struggle to obliterate the consequences of the cult of the 
individual." 

Furthermore, in their evaluation of Soviet and foreign historical science and 
heritage some critics dared to doubt the validity of the Party’s views on so- 
led Soviet patriotism; they referred to it as chauvinism. Moreover, they also 
ggested that Soviet historians look to their “bourgeois” counterparts, from 
10m much might be learnt. The Party immediately attacked such a move, which 
regarded as a concession and a sign that the ideological struggle was being 
axed. “The article by the editors [of loprosy istorii] against the thesis that after 


he appearance of Marxism bourgeois historiography... began to take on a 
rcactionary character and carry out the functions of falsification is unconvincing.” ** 


\t the same time, the Party leaders have taken under their wing some Soviet 


=p >. -— -— = —- -— -« 


storians, one example being M. A. Alpatov, the author of the pamphlet Reac- 
nary Historiography in the Service of the Warmongers, and condemned Voprosy istorii 
r its attacks on him.** 

The Party has now decided to re-examine some of the theses put forward at 


he Twentieth Party Congress. The main one, now crystalized, as it were, is that 


e Party plays the leading role in the social life of the country as a whole. This 
ew is of particular significance as far as Soviet historical sciences are concerned 


ecause of their role in the interpretation of the past. The unity of Party and 
ople—even their identification—is a thesis which is coming more and more into 


e foreground. The Hungarian revolution in 1956, the recent signs of unrest within 
e Communist bloc, the discomfort of the Western Communist parties, and the 


erment within the USSR itself have led to a change of tactics in the question of 
1e¢ peaceful growth of socialism and the peaceful coexistence of countries with 


ferent social systems. For example, the argument presently being advanced 
rainst the own-road-to-socialism concept and the possibility of a peaceful, parlia- 
entary evolution rather than a revolution is that, first, Lenin’s principle of a 


loodless socialist revolution was only applicable to a particular stage of Bolshevik 


ctics, and, second, that those National Communists who have dared to revise 


tundamental Marxist questions of the class struggle and the revolutionary violence 


‘ the proletariat were trying to minimize the significance of the October Revolu- 


»n and to slander the experience of the Soviet Communists. 


The capitalist method of production ripens under feudalism, but the socialist 
method of production cannot ripen and form under capitalism. Therefore, in the 
social revolution of the proletariat the political coup d’état must precede the eco- 
nomic and cultural coup. The proletariat must begin fundamental socialist changes 
by gaining political power, using this power as a powerful lever for the realization 
of the prepared economic coup.** 
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Various concepts have been revised: the role of national liberation movemenis 
in the old Russia, the principles of a culture socialist in content and national in 
form, and the role of the West in World War II. They have all been altered to 
provide support for the Soviet state and its role in the history of mankind. 


A further measure intended to shackle Soviet historians is the centralization 
of scholarship. Throughout 1956 the Kremlin constantly criticized the tendency 
among historians to study abstract questions divorced from so-called essenti:! 
tasks. This was particularly noticeable among the historians of the nations! 
republics, who were anxious to trace the history of their own peoples without 
having to obtain Moscow’s approval.*> To put a stop to this the Department of 
Historical Sciences of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and their republic 
counterparts have now been linked. Four specially convened sessions of historians 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and the republic academies of sciences 
were held and the research planned by the latter for the next five years coord - 
nated.** Moreover, the Office of the Department of Historical Sciences of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR is to work out a general research program an | 
coordinate the work of all central and union republic institutions.*? In this wa 
adequate supervision from the center has been made possible. 


Probably the most effective Party measure to limit freedom of historical re- 
search is the introduction of compulsory collective work. This will virtually exclude 
works expressing individual views or diverging from the official line. Attention 
will be concentrated on symposiums or works requiring the services of whole 
teams of researchers.*8 Closely connected with this is the creation of new branches 
in the existing institutions; thus, the Institute for the History of the USSR has 
opened branches dealing with the October Revolution and the Civil War, socialist 
construction, World War II, and postwar socialist construction.*® In addition, 
individual groups or commissions have been set up to study the history of indi 
vidual countries.*° 

By its very nature, the study of history is a comparatively pedestrian science. 
But the results of the measures introduced have already made themselves felt in 
the latest issues of Voprosy istorii; articles on new problems or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say old problems treated in a new way, have been replaced 
by dogmatic expositions of accepted Communist truths or provide “substantiation” 
for claims the Kremlin aims to have accepted as truths. Thus, Soviet historica 
studies, in common with art, literature, and all branches of culture in its broades' 
sense, are to become the servant of political propaganda. P. Urban 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 17 and 18, 1957. 


Issue No. 17 of the Party organ Kommunist opens with two leading articles, 
first serving to a considerable extent as a prelude to the second. Entitled “In 
Vanguard of the Struggle for Peace,” it repeats the hackneyed claim that the 
viet Union, or rather the Soviet Communist Party, inspired by the interests of 
masses of all countries, is waging an altruistic struggle for peace. However, 
umanistic appeals for peace and praises of the virtues of coexistence are accom- 
anied by the usual saber-rattling. Not only could the “‘socialist countries” defend 
mselves in case of an armed attack, but a third world war would mean the end 
| capitalism. 
The second article, ““On the Results of the Conferences of Communist and 
irkers Parties’ Representatives,” is the most important one in this issue. It 
ns from the hypothetical to the actual, and discusses the two sets of talks held 
mark the fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution. Kommunist does not 
ss the opportunity to stress the international nature of the meetings. The first, 
‘ended only by representatives of the Communist-bloc countries, was held on 
wember 14-16, 1957; the second, which began immediately afterwards, was 
rom November 16 to 19, 1957, and was attended by representatives of Communist 
id allied parties from 64 countries. 
There is little room for doubt that the same question was discussed at both 
nferences and that two separate meetings were held simply because the Kremlin 
| hoped to obtain complete agreement at the first in order to present a united 
nt at the second. The first conference issued a “Declaration of the Communist 
| Workers Parties of the Socialist Countries,” while the second worked out a 
‘eace Manifesto” to workers, peasants, and all those “of good will” throughout 
world. The manifesto was pure propaganda, but the declaration was an 
ticial agreement on unity of action—in other words it was a springboard for 
ure action within the group bound by the ties of international Communism. 
Since the death of Stalin the Kremlin, in an effort to further the aims of the 
viet Communist Party, has been trying by various methods to form an inter- 
ional bloc not confined to the Communist states. This is perhaps the most 
»ortant reason for the Soviet leaders’ overtures to workers parties and organi- 
ions, regardless of whether they have anything in common with Communism; 
ice the numerous invitations to the various Moscow-inspired talks and meet- 
s. Moreover, at the second conference mentioned earlier the Soviet representa- 
es made every effort to convince the participants of the peaceful nature of the 
licy presently pursued by the USSR. Closely bound up with this was the 
phasis laid on recent technical successes (which have nothing to do with the 
tem). The article even indulges in a certain amount of bragging: 





Basing ourselves on the advantages of the socialist system, we will undoubted]; 
catch up and overtake the United States in the economic field. As for the possibility 
of the Americans catching up the Soviet Union in the scientific field, we can say: No, 
sirs, you haven’t a chance! 


However, it appears that even the “socialist bloc” has its difficulties. The most 
important of these are economic difficulties, here passed off as growing pairs. 


Such difficulties include, for example, a lack of personal experience in the solu- 
tion of various questions of economic, state, or cultural construction, mistakes which 
have arisen in the practice of socialist construction, the need for the population ‘o 
make temporary sacrifices in order to create the necessary industrial basis of social- 
ism, a shortage in some countries of industrial raw material or agricultural produce, 
and so on. 


These unnamed countries evidently include the Soviet Union, where after 
forty years “temporary sacrifices” still have to be made. 

Next come the political difficulties—the refusal to accept the system, popular 
resistance, and the ideological crisis of Communism: “‘The countries now buil- 
ing socialism have difficulties of another sort, the source of which lies in resistance 
by the forces of internal reaction, the deposed exploiting classes, which are being 
encouraged, supported, and often even directly controlled from outside by inter- 
national imperialist reaction.” 

The article particularly attacks statements criticizing Marxist theory or dis- 
cussing its lack of foundation. The American writer S. Sulzberger comes in for 
special attention for his book Big Thaw (1956) in which he underlined the 
absence of an organic link between the various “people’s democracies.” This 
inevitably leads the editors of Kommunist to the Hungarian revolution, but the; 
ascribe the events there to forces “‘hostile to socialism.” 


The attempts being made to revise Marxist theory are forcing the Communis's 
to defend its supposed superiority over all other theories and existing philosophical 
systems. The declaration issued at the conference stated quite openly that much 
attention was given during the Moscow talks to the need to step up the struggle 
against revisionism, although this was softened by a reference to an equal need to 
combat dogmatism. The dictatorship of the proletariat and the leading role of 
the Marxist party are defended against those who support the theory of a 
peaceful transition from capitalism to socialism. 


It goes without saying that reformist, revisionistic views on the evolutionary 
transformation of capitalism into socialism without a revolutionary class struggle 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat are completely utopian; they will never be 
achieved in practice and serve only to deceive the workers and to subject the work- 
ers’ movement to bourgeois influence. 


The mask has now been removed: the honied words on coexistence have 
given way to a sermon on revolution, violence, and the need for dictatorship. 
Closely bound up with this is the Communists’ approach to the threat of war. 
Another mighty clash of arms can be avoided only if the opponents of Communism 
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vy luntarily agree to leave the political arena. Since no such agreement is forth- 
~ ming, the Party is obliged to “‘educate the working masses in the spirit of 
sparedness for decisive, revolutionary action.” The inevitable result is the 
ation of a bloc preparing not’for peace but for war. Thus, the appeal to the 
\ orld’s workers, the Moscow conferences, and the manifestos and declarations 
is-ued at them are essentially a step in the preparations for war. 


V. Churaev’s “Party Unity and Inner-Party Democracy” is also directly 
ked with the question of a united Communist front, the only difference being 
that, whereas the leading articles dealt with the problem on an international 
scale, here the Soviet Communist Party alone is discussed. The theme can hardly 
termed new; the Communists have been talking about the unity of their ranks 
‘ver since the foundation of the Party. Churaev cites what at first glance appears 
be a strange example of the Party’s “monolithic” nature: the expulsion from 
ther Party posts of Molotov, Malenkov, Kaganovich, Shepilov, and Zhukov. 
lowever, he claims that 3,711,615 Party members and candidate members voted 
'r this expulsion of these “anti-Party” elements. But Churaev overlooks the 


)st important point. It does not matter so much what happens at the periphery ; 
is the center that really counts. Since there has been, and probably still is, at 
ist One Opposing faction in this center there can clearly be no talk of unity. 


The second question broached in this article is so-called inner-Party demo- 
cracy. However, the example he gives implies that violations of this “democracy” 
are by no means rare. He describes how representatives of the Magadan Oblast 
Party committee arrived at a local Party conference in Anadyr Raion with instruc- 
tions to ensure the election of selected members to the top posts in the raion’s 
Party committee. But they set about their task in such a clumsy fashion that their 
proposals were rejected. Churaev interprets this rejection of a higher level’s 

roposals as proof that there is democracy within the Party. 


N. Nekrasov’s “Chemical Processes in Production and the Problem of the 
ull Use of Raw Materials in Industry” discusses a practical, up-to-the-minute 
uestion. Although this question seems primarily a local one, the Party central 
ress has felt itself obliged to lay down general directives for Party organs at all 
vels; presumably there are many shortcomings in the introduction of chemical 
rocesses into industry and full use is not being made of the raw material available. 


A third editorial, “To Improve the Work of Local Publishing Houses,” 

cusses greater facilities recently extended to oblast, krai, and republic pub- 

1ing houses to enable them to publish literary and scientific works as well as 

t newspapers. The main reason for this expansion is obviously the shifting ot 

lustrial centers eastwards and the creation of new economic and political 
centers. Kommunist is anxious that local Party organs supervise publishing in their 
ara, since Moscow is unable to control everything from the center. Manifestations 
of a certain amount of freedom of thought in the Soviet press have made it 
s ential that the Party establish stricter control in this field. Local Party organs 
ar. now told to get on with the task: 





Publishing is a most important sector of the Party’s ideological work. In fact, a 
book not only contains and brings knowledge to the people, it also actively aids 
Communist construction. ... A book—whether political, artistic, or scientific—is a 
powerful factor in Communist education, a means of mobilizing the masses to solve 
tasks of economic and cultural construction. This is why local Party organs must 
direct the process . . . with a sense of great responsibility. 


The attempts being made to revise Marxism are a source of considerable 
danger to the Soviet Party leaders, and every effort is being made to ensure the 
revisionists’ defeat. V. Cheprakov’s ““Modern Capitalism and Anti-Marxism” is a 
further step in this campaign. It launches an all-out attack on those anti-Marxists 
who are in a position to influence workers’ organizations and the working masses 
in general in the non-Communist countries. The West German theoretician Stern- 
berg and the Britons Strachey and Cole come in for particular attention, primarily 
because they were exceptionally harsh in their condemnation of Marx. Cole had 
held up the welfare state as the model modern free state and described nationalized 
enterprises as socialist ones. Cheprakov defends the “honor” of Marxists against 
the charge of “vulgarization.” He claims that “the reformists ascribe to Marxists 
the vulgarization of the processes of decay which are taking place in capitalism. 
Marxists do not picture the process of decay in such a simplified manner.” Al 
his arguments are backed up with quotations from the “infallible” Marx an 
Lenin; anti-Marxist views, on the other hand, are dismissed as pure scholasticisn 
and as revealing a failure to understand dialectics and a total inability to make us: 
of it. Later, all anti-Marxists are referred to as opponents of the proletariat 
because their We/tanschauung is based on the theory of gradualism. Strangel 


enough, the Kremlin is attacking the very people whom it appeared so anxious to 
woo in the first two articles in this issue. 


An article by a member of the Executive Committee of the British Communist 
Party entitled “The British Communists and The British Empire” deals with 
one of the theses of the Moscow declaration. The author does his best to avoic 
any parallel between the USSR and Britain as countries controlling other people. 


The non-Russian peoples in the Tsarist empire were subjected to repression. The 
Russian working class liberated them with its victory, and as a result . . . the Sovict 
Union arose. As for the British empire, the majority of its peoples have alread 
gained national independence without waiting for the English working class to come 
to power. 


The article gives an outline of the decisions reached at the recent twenty- 
fifth congress of the British Communist Party. There were apparently some 
disagreements over the empire, and the above statement appears to be the 
Kremlin’s version of the situation. 


The section “Lectures and Consultations” contains an article entitled “On 
Necessity and Chance” intended as a guide for Party propagandists on this rather 
difficult theoretical question. The conclusion reached is that “chance and neces- 
sity cannot be separated frcm each other: they are indissolubly linked.” However, 
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in awkward question soon arose. A writer from the Mordvinian ASSR asked to 
hich category the Hungarian events should be assigned. Two pages are required 
» answer this question: the leaders of the revolution (here described as a counter- 
evolution, of course) were Western imperialist circles, and therefore it comes in 
‘he category of chance; Soviet intervention was justified, and hence was a 
lecessity. 
Finally, a letter from a certain Zilberfarb under the title “An Important Sector 
t Ideological Work” again deals with revisionists. The writer asserts that the 
nti-Marxists have stepped up their activities and are doing their best to discredit 
cientific socialism from their major centers in the universities of Oxford, Cam- 
ridge, Istanbul, Columbia, Harvard, and the Sorbonne. 


* 


Issue No. 18 begins with an editorial entitled “To Increase the Role of the 
rade Unions in Communist Construction.” There appear to be three basic 
asons for the article’s publication: first, the “fiftieth anniversary” of the Soviet 
‘ade unions was celebrated with great ceremony in August 1957,* although 
ommunist restricts itself to the last forty years; second, the trade unions have 
een given the task of putting into practice the directives of the recent Moscow 
mnferences, at least as far as they concern the working masses; and third, and 
jost important, the December plenary session of the Party Central Committee 
ad discussed at length the work of the trade unions. Khrushchev, pursuing his 
olicy of democratization, had decided that the prestige of the trade unions be 
icreased. 

Nevertheless, the main task of the trade unions still remains the fulfillment of 
Party and government directives, and not the maintenance of the workers’ interests. 
lence, the question of greater labor productivity again comes to the fore, on 
this occasion being linked with a campaign for more intensive socialist competition. 

'|While] noting the great work of the trade unions in the development of socialist 
ompetition, the Party Central Committee’s plenary session also directed attention 
) serious shortcomings in the carrying out of this [work].” The implication is 
hat the trade unions should exert pressure on their workers in order to obtain 
igher production figures. 

A further function of the trade unions is to educate their members, in accord- 
nee with the tasks set by the Party, of course. It is argued that socialism has so 
ltered the spiritual make-up of the Soviet worker that education has become: of 
rimary importance. The complaint is made that the trade unions are not reaching 

cnough workers in this respect and the order is given that more depth be given 
) their activities. This presumably means more lectures for the working man. 

A second editorial entitled “The Master of Life” is devoted to the Soviet 
ople, now allegedly the real master of things in the USSR: Life there is being led 
| complete accordance with the people’s plans and aspirations. The style of the 
ticle has little in common with the normal Kommunist ran: it has far more 


* Sce also article on page 35. 





pretensions to literary qualities than usual, and is replete with such flowery 
expressions as “borne down into Lethe.” Nevertheless, a sense of reality is not 
lost and masses of figures are quoted with the very down-to-earth purpose of 
illustrating Soviet society’s “unique” successes, achieved by the people’s eager 
fulfillment of Party directives. It is even alleged that many non-Communists 
recognize these successes and the virtues of the Soviet system: 


Many bourgeois figures who have stayed in our country speak about the impres- 
sive successes and new features of the life of Soviet people. Even the well-known 
American newspaper magnate William Randolph Hearst, jr., acknowledges these 
successes in his articles on a recent trip to the Soviet Union. 


These successes even include the removal of Molotov, Malenkov, Kaganovich, 
Shepilov, and Zhukov frem their posts; for this is a demonstration of the com- 
plete unity of the Party and the people. 

D. Shevlyagin’s “The Struggle of the Brother Communist Parties Against 
Present-Day Opportunism” indicates that the struggle against revisionism in the 
Soviet Union has turned into a prolonged and orderly campaign. Basing himselt 
on the Moscow Declaration and Peace Manifesto the author begins by pointing 
out that revisionism and dogmatism are the greatest evils besetting Marxist 
theory. Dogmatism “shackles the Party’s creative activity, dooming it to 
isolation from the masses,” while revisionism, the worst possible sin of which a 
Communist can be guilty, is attacked at length; even a quotation from Mao 
Tse-tung’s speech at a session of the Supreme State Council on February 27, 1957 
is given: “Revisionism, or right opportunism, is a bourgeois ideological trend; 
it is much more dangerous than dogmatism.” 


After discussing the subject in general terms, specific examples are given. 
The “own-road-to-socialism” doctrine, for instance, is directly coupled with 
revisionism, and its exponents are described as follows: 

Under the guise of seeking “‘a national road to socialism” they are attempting to 
revise the basic principles of Marxist-Leninist teachings, to “adjust” them to their 
views and concepts; everything that cannot be fitted into the narrow framework of 
these views on Marxism-Leninism is declared “‘out of date” and “‘obsolete.” 


Thus, Communist parties guilty of either revisionism or dogmatism are 
automatically deviating from the correct line, that is, not carrying out the general 
directives issued by the Soviet Party Central Committee. This accusation is part 
of the Kremlin’s attempts to re-establish complete control over all the other 
Communist parties. The East German United Socialist Party (SED) comes unde 
fire for condoning statements by so-called right opportunists who, influenced by 
the Hungarian events, “demagogically began to demand [some form of] democ- 
racy.” What they were really doing was giving voice to a trend which is causing 
considerable alarm in Moscow: 

Present-day revisionism is striving to amend the revolutionary spirit of Marxist 

Leninist teaching, attacking the historical necessity of the proletarian revolution anc 

the dictatorship of the proletariat, and the leading role of the revolutionary party o! 

the working class. 
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There are good grounds for these fears. Many Communist and workers’ 
parties are seeking more “flexible methods” of building socialism; this virtually 
means that they have rejected the Soviet path and the tactics advocated by the 
.remlin on the matter. The final section of the article expresses confidence that 
tne Moscow declaration and manifesto will put an end to revisionism and finally 
casure complete unity of action throughout the whole of the Communist camp. 


The article “For the Maximum Utilization of Agricultural Reserves,” by 
linister of Agriculture of the RSFSR I. Benediktov, is bound up with one of 
‘he Party’s favorite methods of working. After deciding to carry out a particular 
measure, the Kremlin at first keeps quiet about it while the preparatory work is 
eing carried out and public opinion prepared for the step. When everything is 
ady, the signal is given and on-the-spot speeches, beginning at the lowest 
vels, are made. The impression produced on outside observers is that a member 
if the general public is raising the subject in question. 


This article may be termed such a signal: it broaches a subject of considerable 

.conomic and political significance, and one which was not stated with any 
clarity until Khrushchev raised the matter at Minsk. It has now been decided to 
atroduce sweeping changes into the existing agricultural system. Thus, although 
o official decree has been issued to date, the Machine Tractor Stations (MTS) 
re to be abolished. Previous, less drastic steps—reduced agricultural deliveries, 
or example—and the cultivation of the virgin lands have not produced the results 
oped for. Moreover, 


some specialists and workers of the agricultural organs are endeavoring to attrib- 
ute the poor harvest to the weather alone, in particular to the 1957 drought. [It] 
did, in fact, have a negative effect on the harvest. But the experience of the leading 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes shows that reasonable harvests can still be obtained during 
a drought by using methods which are not at all complicated. 


T his statement confirms what has long been suspected: that last year’s harvest 
vas a poor one. It is even more important that the blame has not been laid solely 
n bad weather, although Benediktov naturally does not mention what other 
.ctors contributed. However, it is not difficult to guess at the main cause, since 
he Soviet press has given numerous hints: the kolkhozniks have lost interest in 
heir work. For various reasons, the Kremlin is anxious to convert all kolkhozes 
ito sovkhozes; the kolkhozniks on the other hand, are just as anxious not to 
eccme mere state employees. They are closely bound to the land they work, 
nd most of them have their own house, truck garden, livestock, and poultry. 
lowever, some decisions have already been made and what might be termed an 
itermediary stage between sovkhoz and kolkhoz formed. Machinery has been 
ransferred from the MTS to the kolkhozes, and the latter turned into agricultural 
nterprises on sovkhoz lines, but retaining the kolkhoz system of payment. 
saturally, the state will gain, for the kolkhozes will have to pay for the equipment 
1ey obtain from the MTS. This means, in effect, that property will be moved 
om one state-owned body to one about to become state property, the present 
illective farmers paying for the transfer. Moreover, although the kolkhozes will 
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no longer have to pay the MTS, and will therefore gain to some extent at first, in 
the long run they are likely to be worse off since they will have to maintain both 
the machinery and its operators. Since no date has been set as a deadline for the 
conversion of the kolkhozes into sovkhozes, the transition will presumably be 1 
slow one. 

U. Ryadnina’s, “Bolshevik Organization in the Struggle for the Establishment 
of Soviet Authority in the Ukraine” marks the fortieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Ukrainian SSR. The article is of purely historical interest. The 
most surprising feature is that the Party’s chief theoretical organ has now printe:| 
the names of people earlier condemned as enemies of the people: Y. Hamarnyk, 
L. Pyatakov, V. Zatomsky, and N. Dubovoy. Presumably they have been 
rehabilitated, although no prior indication has been given. 

A. Metchenko’s “Against Subjective Falsehoods about the Work of Maya- 
kovsky” is an answer to statements by a number of Polish literary figures in th: 
journals Zycie Literatckie and Przeglad kulturalny who had attempted a new inter- 
pretation of the best-known Communist poet. They considered that he had two 
distinct sides to his personality: one as a mouthpiece for the Party and the other 
as an artistic innovator and a formalist having nothing in common with Sovie 
directives on art. They even produced evidence to the effect that all the Sovie 
leaders, Lenin especially, were opposed to Mayakovsky and that Stalin’s post- 
humous recognition of the poet four years after his suicide was a political maneu- 
ver. Obviously, the Soviet Party leaders could not leave this attack unanswered, 
but Kommunist soon finds itself in difficulties. On the one hand, it cannot defend 
Stalin’s real opinion of the poet, since the late dictator is not exactly in favor a 
present. On the other hand, it would hardly be practical to re-evaluate Maya- 
kovsky, one of the central figures in post-Revolutionary literature. The way ou 
is as simple as it is ingenuous: Metchenko admits that at first there were two Maya- 
kovskys, but that Mayakovsky the formalist, about whom such esthetes as 
Zamyatin, Bely, and Mandelshtam wrote so favorably, ceased to exist after Lenin 
pointed out the poet’s mistakes. Naturally, Metchenko was obliged to omit man) 
details. He could not, for instance, admit that Mayakovsky was only a “guest” 
at the First All-Union Conference of Writers in January 1925, and that during 
the conference Demyan Bedny, L. Sosnovsky, G. Lelevich, S. Rodov, and othe: 
heads of the Union of Writers attacked him. 

The article also attacks the Harvard University philologist Roman Jakobson 
for his views on Mayakovsky. It does not mention that he was a friend of th: 
Soviet poet, who dedicated some poems to him. A. Gaev 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


December 1957 


Report published on plenary session of the 
Committee of Youth Organizations of the 
USSR, held to discuss the results of the 
committee’s activities in 1957 and the tasks 
for 1958. 

Report published on council of Communist- 
‘loc economists held in Moscow. 

Report published of conference held in the 
Central Committee of the Komsomol of the 
first secretaries of the oblast, krai, and central 
ommittees of the union republic Komsomol 
gether with deputy chiefs of the political 
dministrations of the military districts and the 
Navy. 

Report published of conference of republic 
ewspaper editors held in Moscow. 

Report published of Khrushchev’s reception 
f the Burmese Deputy Prime Minister. 

Report published of Voroshilov’s reception 
f the Burmese Deputy Prime Minister. 

Report published of departure of Chinese 
ilitary delegation from Moscow. 

The Syrian Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 


Report published by the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the dispatch to all foreign 
embassies and missions in Moscow of notes 
\.ccompanying the text of the Supreme Soviet 
f the USSR’s appeal of November 6, 1957. 

Talks held in the Kremlin between Soviet 
government heads and the Burmese Deputy 
Prime Minister. 

Delegation of Finnish journalists arrives in 
Moscow. 

Gromyko receives the Syrian Ambassador. 

Korean medals awarded in the Korean 
"mbassy to 258 Soviet specialists for participa- 
tion in construction in North Korea. 


Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
if the USSR on the award of the Orcer of 
Lenin to Marshal of the Soviet Union I. K. 
Bagramyan published. 

Conference of Soviet and Communist-bloc 
ninisters of communications opens in Moscow. 

The Syrian Ambassador presents his 
redentials to Voroshilov. 

The Burmese Deputy Prime Minister leaves 
Moscow for China. 


Delegation of chief editors of Finnish news- 
papers leaves Moscow for home. 

Report published of the ratification by the 

Soviet Union of a Soviet-East German trade 
and shipping treaty. 
Chkalov Oblast and Chkalov renamed Oren- 
burg Oblast and Orenburg respectively by 
decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the RSFSR. 

Soviet-Finnish mutual trade protocol for 
1958 signed in Helsinki. 

Danish Communist Party delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Bulganin receives the Swiss Ambassador. 


Atomic ice-breaker “Lenin” launched in 
Leningrad. 


The Academy of Sciences of the USSR awards 
1957 scientific prizes. 

Soviet-Japanese trade agreement signed in 
Moscow. 

All-Russian conference of oblast and krai 
administration heads and autonomous republic 
ministers of agriculture begins in Moscow. 


7 Bulganin receives the Lebanese Ambassador. 


Soviet government note to the Japanese 
government on questions of atomic and 
thermonuclear weapons published. 

Mikoyan receives the Lebanese Ambassador. 

Mikoyan receives the Swiss Ambassador. 

All-Russian conference of agricultural organ 
workers ends in Moscow. 


Message from the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR to US scientists on the failure of the 
first US artificial satellite launching published. 


Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
Iranian army sports delegation. 


Communiqué signed in Moscow on the stay 
in the USSR of Egyptian cultural delegation. 

The Lebanese Ambassador leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Danish Communist Party delegation arrives 
in Riga. 

Bulganin receives the Syrian Ambassador. 

Mikoyan receives the Syrian Ambassador. 
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10 Gromyko receives the Egyptian Minister of 


National Orientation. 

Egyptian cultural delegation leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Soviet Ambassador to India P. K. Pono- 
marenko arrives in Delhi. 

Syrian government delegation headed by the 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
arrives in Moscow. 

Mikoyan receives the Egyptian Minister of 
National Orientation. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR I. I. Kuzmin receives the Syrian 
Ambassador. 

Conference of RSFSR oil workers begins in 
Moscow. 


Agreement on cooperation between the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences and the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR signed in Moscow. 

Exchange of notes between Bulganin and 
Nehru on nuclear weapons published. 

Protocol on the exchange of ratification 
documents between the USSR and Syria on 
economic and technical cooperation signed in 
Mosow. 


Bulganin’s note to Adenauer on the subject of 
the NATO conference published. 

The deputy Chairman of the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the All-Chinese Assembly of People’s 
Representatives leaves Moscow for home. 

Bulganin’s letter to Eisenhower on the 
subject of the NATO conference published. 

Soviet-Syrian government delegations hold 
meeting in the Kremlin. 

Soviet Minister of Defense R. Y. Malinovsky 
gives luncheon in honor of Syrian government 
delegation. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet-Hungarian consular con- 
vention and convention on the question of 
persons with dual nationality. 

Marshal of the Soviet Union V. D. Soko- 
lovsky receives Syrian General Amin Nefuri. 

Soviet-Bulgarian treaty on legal aid, a 
consular convention, and a convention on the 
question of persons with dual nationality signed. 


Soviet government note to UN members on 
the subject of the NATO conference published. 
Bulganin’s note to Macmillan published. 
Soviet-Czech trade agreement for 1958—60 
signed in Moscow. 
Bulganin’s note to Gaillard published. 
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14 Bulganin’s note to the Norwegian Prime 


Minister published. 

Bulganin’s note to the Chairman of the 
Italian Council of Ministers published. 

Report published of attainment of speed of 
more than 2,000 kilometers an hour by airplane 
with normal turbojet engines. 

Bulganin’s note to Turkish Prime Minist:r 
Menderes published. 

Delegation of the Canadian Workers’ 
Progressive Party received in the Party Central 
Committee. 


Statement by Soviet representative V. 
Kuznetsov at the UN political committee «n 
the declaration of the principles of peacef | 
co-existence published. 

Bulganin’s notes to the Canadian, Gree., 
Danish, and Belgium prime ministers on the 
subject of mutual trust and lasting peacc 
published. 

Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the award of 
orders and medals to 1,976 agricultur:! 
workers of Chita Oblast. 

Elections of people’s courts held in the 
RSFSR, the Ukraine, Belorussia, Uzbekistan, 
Kazakhstan, Azerbaidzhan, Lithuania, Mold:- 
via, Latvia, Kirgizia, Tadzhikistan, and 
Armenia. 


Soviet government notes to the Spanish and 
Portuguese governments on the recent NATO 
conference published. 

Bulganin’s notes to the Icelandic, Dutch, and 
Luxemburg prime ministers on the subject of 
mutual trust and lasting peace published. 

Exchange of ratification documents of 
Soviet-Hungarian conventions takes place in 
Moscow. 

Conference of ministers of communications 
of the Communist countries ends in Moscow. 

Soviet-North Korean treaty on legal aid and 
a convention on dual nationality signed in 
Pyongyang. 


Soviet-Mongolian mutual trade agreement for 
1958—60 signed in Moscow. 


Agreement on Soviet economic and technic:! 
aid to Hungary signed in Moscow. 

Suslov receives Secretary General of the 
Syrian and Lebanese Communist Partics 
Khalid Bagdash. 


Agreement on the expansion of Soviet-Syria 
trade signed in Moscow. 





Ninth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, fourth convocation, opens in Moscow. 

Report published on recent session of the 
permanent commission for economic and 
technical cooperation in the development of 
the ferrous metallurgical industry in the 
Communist-bloc countries. 

Report published on Party Central Com- 
mittee plenary session and its decrees on the 
results of the talks of representatives of 
Communist and workers parties and the work 
of the Soviet trade unions. 

New literary newspaper Literatura i zhizn 
and publishing house of the Union of Writers 
of the RSFSR founded in Moscow. 


Report published of recent session in Bucharest 
of the permanent commission for technical and 
economic cooperation in the development of 
the petroleum and gas industries in the 
Communist-bloc countries. 


Law amending Articles 70, 77, and 78 of the 
Soviet Constitution published. 

Sino-Soviet agreement on commercial navi- 
gation signed in Moscow. 

Danish Communist Party delegation received 
in the Party Central Committee. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR abolishing the tax on 
bachelors, persons living alone or: with a 
small family, and on childless women living 
alone published. 

Law on the 1958 state budget published. 

Law on the 1958 state plan for the develop- 
ment of the economy published. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet-Czech treaty on legal aid 
in civil, family, marital, and legal matters. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies final Soviet-Czech agreement on 
questions of property and finances connected 
with the transfer of the Transcarpathian 
Ukraine to the Ukrainian SSR. 

Soviet-Swedish trade protocol for 1958 
signed in Stockholm. 

Soviet-Syrian communiqué on Syrian delega- 
tion’s stay in the USSR published. 

Ninth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, fourth convocation, ends in Moscow: 

Khrushchev arrives in Kiev for celebrations 
of the fortieth anniversary of the establishment 
of the Ukrainian SSR. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a session of the 


Supreme Soviet of the USSR on December 21, 
1957 published. 


Gromyko’s speech at a session of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on disarmament 
talks and the possibility of reaching an agree- 
ment published. 

Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
on Soviet foreign policy published. 

Congratulatory telegram from the Party 
Central Committee and Council of Ministers of 
the USSR to all state security workers on the 
fortieth anniversary of the formation of the 
state security organs published. 

Elections of people’s courts held in Estonia, 
Turkmenia, and Georgia. 


Khrushchev’s talk with chief editor of the 
British newspaper Dai/y Express E. Pickering 
published. 

Special session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Ukrainian SSR to mark the fortieth anniversary 
of the establishment of Soviet authority in the 
republick opens in Kiev. 

Khrushchev’s speech at the special session of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR 
published. 

The Lebanese President signs a decree on the 
conversion of the Lebanese mission in Moscow 
into an embassy. 

Agreement on direct London-Moscow air 
route published. 

Soviet-Yugoslav talks on cultural coopera- 
tion for 1958 begin in Moscow. 

Mikoyan receives Chinese Ministry of 
Communications delegation. 


Report published of dispatch by Soviet foreign 
ministry of a note containing the text of the 
December 21, 1957 Supreme Soviet decree on 
Soviet foreign policy to all embassies and 
missions in Moscow. 

Plenary session of the administration of the 
Union of Artists of the USSR ends in Moscow. 

Annual meeting of Moscow writers begins. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on the setting 
up of Soviet-North Viet Nam telephone, 
telegraph, and postal services. 

Plenary session of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Ukraine held 
in Kiev. 

Plenary session of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Kazakhstan held in 
Alma-Ata. 


The Dutch Ambassador presents his credentials 
to Voroshilov. 
Khrushchev leaves Kiev for Moscow. 
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Soviet Communist Party delegation arrives 
in Stockholm to participate in the Eighteenth 
Congress of the Swedish Communist Party. 

Pervukhin receives secretary of the Indian 
Ministry of Steel, Minerals, and Fuel S. Buta- 
lingam. 

Czech military delegation headed by Minister 
of Defense Colonel General B. Lomsky arrives 
in Moscow. 


Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR on the award of the Order of 
Lenin to Marshal I. S. Konev on his sixtieth 
birthday published. 

Franco-Soviet trade protocol for 1958 
signed in Moscow. 

Long-term Soviet-Italian agreements on 
trade and payments for 1958—61 signed in 
Rome. 

Soviet-Polish treaty on legal aid in civil, 
family, and criminal matters signed in Warsaw. 

Plenary session of the Central Committee of 
the Uzbek Communist Party held in Tashkent. 


29 Report published by the Central Statistica 


Administration of the RSFSR on the pre 
schedule fulfillment of the republic’s annua 
industrial plan. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Suprenx 
Soviet of the USSR on the holding of election 
for the Supreme Soviet of the USSR or 
March 16, 1958 published. 


Statement by Soviet delegate S. R. Rashidoy 
at Cairo press conference on the Sovie 
Union’s support for the Afro-Asian people 
published. 


During the first half of December meeting 
of Party organizations at republic, oblast, krai 
and city level were held to discuss the result 
of the conferences of representatives of Com 
munist and workers parties held in Moscow 
November 14—19, 1957, 





Changes and Appointments 


Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR abolishing the 


all-union Aviation Industry, Radio Industry, 
Shipbuilding Industry, and Defense Industry 
ministries. 

Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR forming state 
committees for aviation technology, defense 
technology, radio and electronics, and ship- 
building. 

D. F. Ustinov appointed Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

P. V. Dementev appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee for Aviation Technology. 

A. V. Domrachev appointed Chairman of 
the State Committee for Defense Technology. 

V. D. Kalmykov appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee for Radio and Electronics. 

B. E. Butoma appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee for Shipbuilding. 


19 M. A. Yasnov released from his duties a 


Chairman of the Council of Ministers of th 
RSFSR in connection with his appointmen 
as First Deputy Chairman of the Council o 
Ministers of the RSFSR. 

F. R. Kozlov appointed Chairman of th: 
Council of Ministers of the RSFSR. 


N. G. Ignatov elected Secretary of the Party 
Central Committee. 

A. I. Kirichenko elected Secretary of the 
Party Central Committee. 

N. A. Mukhitdinov elected Secretary of the 
Party Central Committee. 


N. G. Ignatov released from his duties as Firs' 
Secretary of the Gorky Oblast Party Committee 


F. R. Kozlov released from his duties a 
First Secretary of the Leningrad Oblast Part) 
Committee. 





The Instrrute also publishes the Vesrnixk, a quarterly 


journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 


monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union 


and the free world. Scholars interested in the INst1rruTE’s 


publications are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Munich 26, Postfach 8, 


Germany 





